d at the grand rally held in Taipei 
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President Chiang’s Leadership 


7 ully two years have passed by since Presi- 
T dent Chiang Kai-shek resumed his duties 
. Taipei on March 1, 1950. These past two 
years may truly be considered as one of the 
most critical periods in Chinese history, during 
fwhich President Chiang has amply demonstrated 
ithe indispensability of his leadership. In Janu- 
ary 1949, when certain sections of the Chinese 
public clamored for peace in the face of the 
Communists’ rapid advance toward the Yangtze 
River, President Chiang unhesitatingly announc- 
ied his retirement and handed over his duties 
te Vice-President Li Tsung-jen in order that 
the Government might have a chance to nego- 
t te a settlement with the Chinese Communist 
Party. The subsequent negotiations, however, 
fully proved that the Communists did not have 
n iota of sincerity. Moreover, while the Com- 

Z unists were using the negotiations as a camou- 
Hage for their feverish preparations for new 
ittacks, the authorities in Nanking had been so 
lisheartened and demoralized by the incompe- 
pncy and faltering leadership of the Acting 
resident that practically nothing was done to 
trengthen the defenses along the Yangtze for 
purpose of holding the enemy in check. 

fhe result was that when the Communists re- 
fumed their offensive in the latter part of April, 
hey carried all before. them and succeeded in 
fverrunning the whole of Central and South 
Bhina as well as the Northwestern and South- 
Western provinces before the end of the year. 
Phe Soviet-backed Communist regime under 
Mao Tse-tung was inaugurated in Peiping on 
Pctober 1, and the National Government was 
Don compelled to move its seat to Taipei. 
fo all freedom-loving Chinese the last few 
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weeks of 1949 and the first two *mdnths of 
1950 were very dark days indeed. The main- 
land had been lost to the Communists. Acting 
President Li Tsung-jen had virtually fled té the 
United States on the pretext of secking medical 
treatment. The country was leaderless, and a Com- 
munist invasion of Taiwan appeared to be immi- 
nent. With General Li stubbornly refusing to re- 
turn to Taiwan despite the urgent appeals made 
by various public bodies, there was a growing 
conviction that Free China had no choice but 
to turn to the leadership of President Chiang. 
When the President finally yielded to the demand 
of the people and resumed his office on March 
1, it was truly a turning-point in Chinese 
history. Under his inspiring leadership miracu- 
lous changes have been brought about on Taiwan 
during the last two years. Free China now 
enjoys political, economic and social stability. 
Industrial’ development has been accelerated, 
production has been increased, a favorable 
balance of trade has been achieved, and the 
principles of constitutional democracy have 
been implemented. In addition, Free China’s 
armed forces are undergoing a thorough réor- 
ganization and an intensive training with the 
help of the American Military Assistance Advi- 
sory Group, and have already greatly improved 
in morale and fighting ability. Taiwan is now 
generally recognized as a citadel of democracy 
and an important bastion for carrying on the 
anti-Communist struggle. And people every- 
where in the democratic countries, including - 
many of his former critics, have become con- 
vinced that President Chiang’s leadership is 
essential not only to the success of the Chinese 
people's struggle for freedom and independence 
but also to the ultimate triumph of democracy 
over Communism. President Chiang will not 
disappoint the Chinese people and their friends 
abroad. Under his leadership the people of Free 
China will not only make Yaiwan secure from 
attack, but will before long march back to the 
mainland to deliver the 450,000,000 Chinese 
from Communist oppression, and thereby help 
to put an end to the Communist scourge which 








is menacing free peoples in all parts of the world, 
Peace or Appeasement? 


The truce talks in Korea, which started in 
Kaesong last July but are now being held at 
Panmunjom, are allegedly intended for bringing 
about a cease-fire and the restoration of peace 
on the Korean Peninsula. Peace, however, 
seems to be far from being the object of the 
Chinese and Korean Communists, while in the 
case of the United Nations its efforts for peace 
are obviously in danger of degenerating into a 
policy of appeasement. Since the commence- 
ment of the talks the U. N. delegates have 
yielded to the Communists on one point after 
another. In compliance with a Communist 
demand, a high-level political conference is to 
be held, within three months of signing the 
armistice, “by representatives appointed respec- 
tively to settle...the withdrawal of all foreign 
forces from Korea, a peaceful settlement of the 
Korean question, et cetera.” Even Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, Soviet satellites which are 
“neutral” only in the sense that their troops 
are not actively participating in. the Korean 
war, have been accepted as nations qualified to 
serve on the commission for supervising the 
enforcement of armistice terms behind the lines. 
At this writing there still remain two major 
truce issues to be settled: first, the Communist 
right to build airfields during the armistice; 
second, the right of prisoners of war on both 
sides to voluntary repatriation. Of these two 
issues the second is of much greater importance. 
The Communist prisoners of war now held by 
the U. N. forces include a large number of 
Chinese and South Korean soldiers who volun- 
tarily laid down their arms because they had 
been urged by the U.N. high command to sur- 
render and had been promised protection and 
good treatment. Is the United Nations going 
to betray these men who have shown implicit 
faith in its promises? Apparently the United 
Nations is quite unable to cope with the stall- 
ing tactics of the Communists, who in the 
course of the past eight months haye built up 
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their strength to such an extent that they are 
in a position to launch mighty offensives 
against the U. N. forces at any moment. Thus 
far the truce talks in Korea have produced only 
one result: they have achieved the distinction 
of having lasted much longer than any such 
talks previously held in the history of interna- 
tional wars. No matter how long the talks may, 
last, the statesmen of those nations participating 
in the Korean war will do well to bear in mind 
that a policy of appeasement will only serve to 
whet the appetite of the Communist aggressors. 


Mr. Churchill's Troubles 


Mr. Winston Churchill, who was returned to 
power in the general election of last October, 
now finds himself in a most unenviable posi- 
tion, for which he is certainly not to blame. 
Labor’s socialistic rule during the six years 
following the termination of World War II has 
plunged Great Britain into such a sorry plight 
that the Prime Minister truty has his hands 
full in trying to tackle the multifarious prob- 
lems confronting the British nation. However, 
being the fighting warrior he has always been, 
he is attempting to solve those problems with 
a spirit which is highly commendable. By pay- 
ing a personal visit to Washington he has ob- 
tained more aid from the United States and 
brought about closer Anglo-American coopera- 
tion. In his address delivered before a joint 
session of Congress Mr. Churchill spoke with 
a frankness and firmness which many people 
had not expected. With regard to the truce 
talks in Korea he said: ‘Our two countries are 
agreed that if the truce we seek is reached, only 
to be broken, our response will be prompt, 
resolute and effective.” 


the British outlook on China, he declared: “You 


have wisely been. resolute, members of Congress,, 
in confronting Chinese Communist aggression, i 
We take our stand at your side...I am very. 
glad that whatever diplomatic divergencies there, 


may be from time to time about procedure, you 


do not allow the Chinese anti-Communists on 
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And, uttering words, 
which seemed to indicate a profound shift in 
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Formosa to be invaded and massacred from the 
mainland.” While not all Americans are convinc- 
ed of Mr. Churchill's sincerity, the forthright 
manner in which he dwelt on these issues has 
already been made a target of severe attack by 
the Labor Party. Men like John Strachey, 
Minister of War in the last Labor Government, 
have been vociferously demanding that the pol- 
icy pursued by the Labor Party when it was in 
power should not only be continued by Mr. 
Churchill but should also be followed by the 
United States. Such brazenness is something 
of which only Strachey and his ilk are capable. 
Former Prime Minister Clement Attlee, leader 
of the Labor Parliamentary Opposition, had the 
temerity to criticize certain “important elements” 
in America for supporting the “corrupt and 
reactionary forces of Chiang Kai-shek.” Truth 
to tell, Mr. Attlee knows at most as much about 
Free China as a ten-year-old Chinese schoolboy 
After the Labor Govern- 
‘ment has made such a mess in the handling of 


knows about Britain. 


Britain’s foreign relations and done almost ir- 
reparable damage to British prestige abroad, 
Mr. Churchill is now called upon to retrieve 
the many blunders committed by Attlee & Co, 
To do the job well he must have the support 


of a greater majority in Parliament, which he. 


cannot hope to obtain until| the next general 
election, As time goes on, the British people 
will daily become more firmly convinced that 
Mr. Churchill is their man of the-hour. In his 
address before the American Congress, especially 
in his remarks about Communist aggression in 
Korea and the position of Taiwan, Mr. Church- 
ill displayed a courage which the Laborites 
have never possessed. It is to be hoped that the 
British Prime Minister will continue to show 
the same courage in dealing with the many 
thorny issues he is still confronted with, includ- 
ing Britain's anomalous relations with Com- 
munist China. 


The Crisis in Indo-China 


In Indo-China, one of the chief trouble spots 
in the world,-a grave crisis is fast developing. 
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Within a few weeks of the death of Cgnanle 


Jean de Lattre de Tassigny, the French troops a 


on the Indo-Chinese front have retreated to 


within twenty miles of Hanoi, and it is reported 


that the French and Vietnamese forces may 
give up mort than two hundred miles of tere 
ritory. in order to shorten their defense lines ; 
and consolidate their position. It is also report- 
ed that France would not be averse to a polit- 
ical settlement if Ho Chi Minh should take the 
initiative. Frankly speaking, for the French to 
hope for a political settlement at this moment 
is merely to indulge in wishful thinking. The 
Communist aggressors, wherever they may be, 
never agree to any sort of compromise except 
as a temporary expédient for gaining time. 
They never lose sight of their ultimate objec- 
tive which they will make every effort to attain 
when the opportune moment arrives. Ho Chi” 
Minh’s forces have been retrained and greatly 
strengthened with the assistance of thousands 
of Chinese Communist officers, and 200,000 
Chinese Communist troops. are poised along the 
border, ready to slip over the line at any mo- 
ment either in an outright invasion or in the 
guise of “volunteers.” Such being the case, he 
can hardly he inclined to seek a political set- 
tlement, The day may not be far distant, there- 
fore, when the Vietminh rebels will stage a big 
offensive in cooperation with the Chinese Com- 
munists. How are the democratic powers going 
to cope. with this crisis? Obviously France 
cannot be expected to meet the impending on- 
slaught single-handed. American’ arms alone, 
which contributed materially to General de 
Lattre’s successes, cannot help the French and 
Vietnamese forces to beat back the enemy, 
What is needed is the united and determined 
efforts of the democracies, without which it will 


be impossible to prevent Indo-China from falling i : 
into Communist hands, and the loss of Indo» 


China will inevitably jeopardize the security of 
British Malaya, Burma, Siam, and even I 

The other democratic powers must realize that 
to give effective assistance to France in the de- 
fense of Indo-China is not to help her save the 
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French colonial empire but to save the raw 
materials of Southeast Asia, which both indus- 
trially and strategically are of extreme impor- 
tance, from being seized by the Communists. 
The defense of Indo-China and other parts of 
Southeast Asia against Communist aggression 
is just as important as the defense of Korea, 
though the reasons may not be entirely the 


same, Thé Communists must be checked wher- 
ever they may embark upon a campaign of 
aggression. If Soviet Russia and her Chinese 
satellite are permitted to dominate practically 
the whole of Asia, whatever. efforts the demo- 
cratic powers may make for the defense of 
Western Europe and the Middle East will ul- 
timately prove to be futile. 
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The Sino-Japanese Peace Conference 


he tendency to blame the non - inclusion 
EH of China among the invitees to the San 
Francisco Peace Conference on other than our- 
selves leaves part of the picture unpainted. 
To put the whole responsibility for that fact 
on the United Kingdom is to oversimplify a 
rather complex problem. For the United States 
and the United Kingdom to leave the chestnut 
in the fire for Japan to pull out may be an 
obligation to be expected of the vanquished, 
but one may legitimately ask whether that is 


entirely cricket. 

Common sense compels one to admit that 
the choice left to Japan as to whether she 
should treat with Taipei or Peiping is not an 
easy one. As early as the end of 1950, Premier 
Shigeru Yoshida said in an article published 


in the January, 1951 issue of the quarterly 
Foreign Affairs: “In some quarters a fear is 
entertained that a separate peace might per- 
manently sever Japan's trade with Red China. 
Red or white, China remains our next-door 
neighbor. Geography and economic laws will, 
I believe, prevail in the long run over any 
ideological differences and artificial trade bar- 
riers.” Subsequent discussions with United 
States representatives concerning the multila- 
teral peace treaty with Japan apparently caused 
Premier Yoshida to reverse his tack. It may 
not be presumed that Japan, in choosing to 
treat with Taiwan, is willing to sign a bilater- 
al treaty with China in the form of a copy, 
mutatis mutandis, of the multilateral peace 
treaty; nor may it be presumed that she will 
be able to alter the factors relative to geogra- 
phical proximity of China and Japan or the 
operations of the inexorable principles of 
economics. 

Against such a background, the 
statements made by Hideki Mazaki, the spokes- 


various 
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man for the Japanese Plenipotentiary, concern- 
ing the desire of the Japanese Government to 
see the conclusion of a concise and short 
treaty and its doubts about the ability of the 
Government of the Republic of China to ex- 
ercise effective control over all of its | territo- 
ries may be read with understanding by the 
people of the other contractual party. 

As indicated by our Plenipotentiary, George 
K. C. Yeh, in his opening speech at the first 
session of the Peace Conference, the position 
of the Republic of China is that “we must 
expect that there will arise, in the course of 
the negotiations, certain divergencies of views,” 
In brief, the Government of the 
China maintains: (1) that the restoration of 
Peace to our two peoples is highly desirable; 
(2) that peace be restored along the lines of 
the principles of the San Francisco Treaty of 
Peace; (3) that this Government approaches 
the negotiations not only as the Government 
of the Republic of China, but also as one of 
the Allies in the late war against Japan. By 
eliminating those articles of the San Francisco 
Treaty of Peace which have no direct bearing 
on Chinese-Japanese relations, by retaining 
all articles of that treaty which China should 
have as. one of the Allies, and by adding such 
articles as deal specifically with problems per- 
taining to the termination. of war between 
China and Japan, we shall, in fact, obtain a- 
document that would fulfill the requirements 
of the foregoing statement of Chinese policy. 

It must be remembered that the non-inclu- 
sion of China at the San Francisco Conference 
was a bitter pill to the people of the Republic 
of China. To them, the conclusion of a bila- 
teral treaty of peace on substantially the same 
terms as the maltilateral peace treaty merely 
serves to sugar-coat the pill. That Taiwan is 





a@ going concern as an economy and that it 
has shown amazingly rapid progress in other 
fields is generally conceded by disinterested 
observers. That, up to this day, Taiwan has 
the best-trained and largest armed force for 
combatting Communist aggression in Eastern 
‘and Southeastern Asia is something that few 


critics care to gainsay. Were Japan to decide 
definitely to ally herself with the democratic 
states, it may be statesmanship to give recog- 
nition to Taiwan regarding these statements, 
Acceptance of China's stated position as the 
basis of discussion may be necessary to the 
successful conclusion of these n¢gotiations, 


Chinese and Japanese delegates photographed at the first formal session of the Sino-Japanese Peace Con- 
ference held in Taipei. Minister of Foreign Affairs George K. C. Yeh, Chinese Plenipotentiary, is 
shown seated second from left. Sitting opposite him, third from right, is Mr, Isao Kawada, head of 


the Japanese delegation. 


The protracted haggling about the title of 
the treaty, though hardly surprising when con- 
sidered in the light of the letter of December 
24, 1951 from Mr. Yoshida to Mr. John Foster 
Dulles, does little to buttress the professed 
Sincerity of approach on the part of Mr. Isao 
Kawada, the Japanese Plenipotentiary. The 
equivocation regarding the full powers of Mr. 
Kawada is probably occasioned by the domestic 
political situation of Japan and the fact that 
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Mr. Yoshida’s Government will be facing a 
general election in a matter of months, but it 
is not conducive to smooth and quick proceed- 
ings in the negotiations. That the Chinese 
Plenipotentiary, representing the host nation, 
has to bear the full weight of pressure of 
public opinion and that of his constitutional 
superiors is a fact which any experienced 
diplomat would concede with grace. 

The announced area of understanding has 
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not been as extensive as the time consumed 
has been protracted. In the words of Mr. Yeh, 
“the will to find common ground for the solu- 
tion of such divergencies will not be lacking” 
on the part of his Government. It is assumed 
that the same assurance must have been given 
by Mr. Kawada. The times call for demonstra- 
tions of extraordinary statesmanship on the 
parts of Messrs. Yeh and Kawada. The main 
consideration should and must be the’ uniting 
of strengths for combatting Communist ag- 
gression. As Mr. Yoshida rightly remarked, 
_ Red or white, China remains Japan’s next-door 
neighbor. We cannot conceive the devélopment 
of a free, independent and democratic Japan 
with a Red China poising a dagger at her 
heart; mor can we conceive the restoration of 


Japan to her status of a first-class power if 
the Japanese island empire is hemmed in by @ 
sea of hammers and sickles. Security consider- 
ations in the face of this common threat calls 
for wise leadership on both sides. 
same reason, exaggerated consideration should 
not be given by cither party to the sensibilities 
of his people in connection with these negotia- 
tions. Since this treaty is in no way thrust 
upon either party, concessions must be made 
from both sides. The plenipotentiaries would 
prove themselves unworthy of the confidence of 
their respective peoples if they were to ignore 
such a simple truth. The people of China and 
Japan would be failing in their support of 
their duly commissioned delegates if they 


chose to close their eyes to’ this plain fact, ~ 


As the Freak Takes - 


Wang Tse-yu( $-F#) lived in Shan-Yin( 4.9). One night there 
was a heavy fall of snow. Waking at midnight, he roused himself 
and gave orders for wine, while the landscape all around him was 
one of immaculate white. Slowly pacing the floor, he chanted 
Tso-sze’s (4%) poem The Hermit. All at once he called to mind 
his friend Dai An-tao (fii). who lived some twenty miles away, 
He simply could not wait, but took a boat and set out to visit him 
right away. Travelling for the whole night, he finally reached the 
place. Instead of knocking at the door, he turned around and was 
on his way back. When asked about the reason why, Wang said, 
“I come, as the freak takes me; back I go, as it has been satisfied. 


Why must I see Dai?” 


=—— from Shih Sho Shin Yu (#2 #746) 
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The U. N. Assembly at Paris 


By Tingfu F. Tsiang 


he United Nations General Assembly, when- 
-_ and wherever it meets, is always a 
mirror of the world. Sixty-one delegations, 
coming from all parts of the world, represent- 
ing all types of social, economic and political 
organization, participate in the Assembly. Their 
speeches and resolutions, their corridor talk, 
their fears and their worries, put together, 
always give us a good picture of the state of 
the world. 

Delegates to the Assembly, being human, are 
subject to environmental influence. In order to 
understand the atmosphere of the Sixth Session 
of the General Assembly held in Paris, one 
must know something about the mood of France 
in particular, and of Western Europe in general. 

France and Western Europe are afraid. They 
fear war. They fear Soviet power. They fear 
the communists and the fellow-travellers in their 
midst. In spite of Marshall Aid and North 
Atlantic Treaty Organization, I found Western 
Europe and France lacking in the will to resist 
and very unwilling to face facts. 

The delegations of Western Europe hoped 
that the Assembly at Paris might ease the exist- 
ing political tension and pave the way for a 
‘ peace by compromise. The Soviet Union, on 
its part, used the Assembly, as it has always 
. done, as a propaganda forum. 

Soviet propaganda bases itself on the general 
desire for peace among the peoples of the world. 
This time, at Paris, the Soviet Union further 
exploited the economic burdens of rearmament. 
Vyshinsky very astutely concentrated his propa- 
ganda effort on the theme that the Soviet Union 
alone stood for peace and therefore for immed- 
iate, effective and substantial disarmament and 
prohibition of the atomic bomb, It was not 





difficult for him to win some measure of success 
because, in the first place, his theme song suited 
the mood of Western Europe and because, in 
the second place, his proposals looked simple 
and plausible. People generally asked, what is 
wrong with immediate prohibition of the atomic 
bomb? Why not reduce the armed forces of all 
the Powers by one-third by a stroke of the pen? 
Those who ask such questions do not understand 
that the prohibition of the atomic bomb is an 
infinitely complicated matter and that prohi- 
bition by treaty, that is, by a piece of paper, 
without a scheme of effective international con- 
trol actually in operation, mray be deceiving. 
They also fail to understand that reduction of 
armed forces by one-third, without any consid- 
eration of the existing strength of each of the 
Powers, would perpetuate the present imbalance 
of power. In fact, an arbitrary reduction of 
armed forces by one-third: would accentuate the 
present imbalance and place the whole free 
world at the mercy of the Soviets. 

The Western Powers at Paris countered the 
Soviet proposals with a constructive plan of 
their own, which called for prohibition of the 
atomic bomb together with a system of effective 
international control. As regards conventional 
armaments, the Western plan called for a census 
of existing forces, reduction in proportion to the 
needs of security and continuous international 
inspection and control. The Western plan is, 
of course, objective, serious and constructive, 
but it is involved and complicated and for this 
reason does not lend itself to propaganda. 

The final debate on disarmament was indeci- 
sive, although the Western plan for disarmament 


was passed by the Assembly by a very large - 


majority. Public opinion remained divided and 
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confused on the issue of disarmament after the 
Assembly as much as before the Assembly. 
The Paris session of the Assembly met shortly 
after the new Conservative Cabinet came into 
power in Great Britain. All delegations were 
curious to know what contribution Mr. Eden 
was about to make to the work of the United 
Nations. The fact that he once had considerable 
experience in the old League of Nations added 
to his personal prestige. Great Britain, though 
weakened by the two world wars, remains the 
biggest power in Western Europe; she is further- 
more the leader of a world-wide Commonwealth. 
In his speech in the general debate, Mr. Eden 
pleaded for moderation in language so-as not 
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to aggravate the political tension in the world. 
He also set forth the thesis that the United 
Nations should proceed to deal with the pro- 
blems of the world one by one. He felt that 
success with one problem -would help in the 
solution of other problems. The approach is 
of course typical of British tradition. Person- 
ally, I felt that Eden's suggestion was unrealis- 
tic. The world faces so many conflicts because 
at the bottom there is the determination on the 
part of the Soviet Union to make the whole 
world communist and Russian. The various 
problems in Europe, Asia and Africa are but 
symptoms of this basic imperialistic design of 
world communism and are political assets to the 


Dr. T. FP. Tsiang, China’s Permanent Delegate to the United Nations, is shown speaking before the U. 
N. General Assembly “held in Paris. Sitting behind him, left to right, are Mr. Trygve Lie, U. N. 
Secretary - General, and Mr, Luis Padilla Nervo of Mexico, President of the General Assembly. 








Soviet Union, the maintenance of which costs 
her relatively little. These conflicts, whether 
in Korea, Vietnam, Malaya, the Philippines, 
Indonesia, Iran, Egypt, Tunisia, Morocco, Ger- 
many, Austria, Trieste, Yugoslavia, or in the 
United Nations itself, are grave liabilities to the 
free nations, the liquidation of which, if by war, 
is simply frightful and, if by peaceful compro- 
mise, inevitably weakens the free world. 

A piecemeal solution of international conflicts 
proved impossible in the period between the two 
world wars, although Great Britain, France, and 
the United States worked hard to appease Hit- 
ler, Mussolini, and Tojo. The word “appease- 
ment” is deservedly held in disrepute by public 
opinion everywhere, because a totalitarian regime 
starts with a plan for world or regional con- 
quest; it does not make concessions in the sense 
of giving up its ultimate plan; it accepts only 
compromises which further its plan. Diplomacy 
with a totalitarian regime, in so far as there is 
room for diplomacy, must mean appeasement. 
What was true in the period between the two 
world wars is still more so today when the 
dictator, aiming at world conquest, has behind 
him a vast empire and a network of party 
organization based on an absolutist and fanatical 
faith. 

While Mr. Eden had a momentary wave of 
popularity in the Paris Assembly, mature reflec- 
tion and the intransigent attitude of the Soviet 
Delegation drove the delegates finally to the 
conclusion that his speech was, after all, only 
a pretty and eloquent speech without touching 
the heart of the matter. 

The United Nations General Assembly at 
Paris neither failed nor succeeded. It passed 
off as one more session. 

I wish to devote the remainder of this article 
to a discussion of China's charges against the 
Soviet Union for violation of the Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance signed by China and 
the USSR on 14 August, 1945. Such a discus- 
sion, important in itself, throws further light on 
the general world situation. 

Under instructions from my Government, I 
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placed this item on the agenda of the Fourth 
Session of the General Assembly, in the fall of 
1949, At that time, while a number of the 
Latin American States were warm in support 
of the Chinese Delegation, the United States 
Delegation was cold. At certain moments in 
the proceedings in committee, there occurréd 
the curious phenomenon of the Chinese and 
American spokesmen appearing as the chief 
antagonists in the debate. The result was that 
the question was shelved. ; 

In 1950, in the Fifth Session of the General 
Assembly, I renewed the effort and met with 
the same result. 

This year in Paris, I made up my mind to 
bring this question to a final vote, regardless 
of the result. I felt that further delay served 
no useful purpose. On the other hand, I thought 
that changes in American public opinion since 
1949 afforded me some measure of hope. 

At the beginning of the Assembly, I approach- 
ed Mr. Dean Acheson, the Sécretary of State 
of the United States, for support. He pointed 
out to methe difficulties in the situation, asked 
me to be realistic and reasonable and promised 
support. The interview was completely satis- 
factory to me because, being a Chinese, I would 
not wish to impose burdens on friends which 
their interests and principles would not permit 
them to bear. 

In presenting the charges to the Political 
Committee of the Assembly, I found the United 
States Delegation this time uniformly and con- 
sistently helpful. I am particularly grateful to 


Senator John Sherman Cooper, the American 


spokesman for this item, whose courageous sup- 
port was very important. In time the Chinese 


people will learn to appreciate more and more | 


the great service which Senator Cooper rendered 
to the cause of Chinese freedom in the Sixth 
Session of the General Assembly. I would even 
go further and say that in time all free peoples 
will recognize that Senator Cooper, by aiding 
the cause of Chinese freedom at Paris, rendered 
a great service to the cause of freedom through- 
out the world. 


FREE CHINA REVIEW 
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The Latin American States, with few excep- 
tions, gave China strong support. I would 
especially mention Cuba and Peru whose repre- 
sentatives spoke eloquently in favor of China. 

The stand which the Arab delegations took 
on the question of China’s charges against the 
Soviet Union throws a flood of light on many 
contemporary questions. 

In the past on all questions affecting the 
interests of the Arab States, the Chinese Delega:« 
tion, within certain limits, usually took the side 
of the Arabs. China has done this mainly out 
of her sympathy with nationalistic aspirations. 
There was therefore a fund of good will with 
the Arabs which the Chinese Delegation could 
draw upon when the charges against the Soviet 
Union were presented in committee and in the 
Assembly. On the question itself there was no 
doubt that the Arabs individually sympathized 
with the Chinese cause. But the matter was 
not as simple 2s all this, - In the fight on 
Iranian oil, the Suez Canal and the Morocco 
and Tunis questions, the Arabs had received 
' the warm support of the Soviet Union and wish- 
ed to obtain that support in the future. ©The 
Arab delegates therefore agreed among them- 
selves to cast two- votes in favor of China and 
four votes of abstention. I had hoped that the 
Arab friends ‘might do better but I acknowledge 
that they had a very delicate decision to make. 

The Indian and Burmese delegates voted 
against China as I had expected. I entertained 
some hope that Indonesia might abstain. The 
Indonesian delegate, after paying a pefsonal 
tribute to me for my support of the cause of 
Indonesian freedom, voted against China. I 
understood that the Indonesian decision was 
partly due to Indian influence and partly due to 
considerations of the parliamentary situation in 
Indonesia. 
| The one negative vote which surprised me 
| entirely was that of Israel. Even now I cannot 
_ understand the grounds on which the Israeli 
| Delegation based its decision. While China.had 
| shown its sympathy for the Arabs in the Pales- 
E- tine dispute, she has always worked for a peace- 
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ful solution and, more récently, for Arab recog» 
nition of Israel and a final definitive settlement 
of all outstanding questions arising out of the 
partition of Palestine. Privately; Israeli dele- 
gates have acknowledged on numerous occasions 
the impartiality of the Chinese Delegation ia 
these matters. 

All Western European States and all States 
of the British Commonwealth chose to abstain 
on the vote on the Chinese draft resolution. 
So far as Western Europe is concerned, the fear 
of the Soviet Union was undoubtedly an im- 
portant factor. In this, Western Europe has 
shown itself most unrealistic. If the Soviet 
Union were as powerful as Western Europe 
imagines her to be, the Russian armies would 
have overrun Western Europe any time during 
the last three or four years. The Soviet Union 
has not done that, not because of fear of the 
United Nations or because of innate Soviet 
moderation, but because Russia has been and is 
beset with numerous domestic difficulties. 

Soviet foreign policy is global in scope. 
European appeasement of the Soviet Union in 
the Far East can not possibly gain any credit 
for Western Europe in the eyes of the Soviet 
Union. Sect 

Many Europeans underestimate the import- 
ance of Asia in the present global struggle. 
They have forgotten that the Second World War 
was fought as much in Asia and the Pacific as 
in Europe. They somehow have managéd to 
satisfy themselves that when the war was won 
in Western Europe it was automatically won 
all over the world. Furthermore, they tend to 
think that the next world war would be a re- 
petition of their imaginary Second World War. 
This time Stalin means to use mainly a new 
weapon, i.¢., indirect aggression. 

Members of the British Commonwealth were 
in part influenced by the strong stand which 
India took on this question. The Common- 
wealth is also Europe-centered. Some of its mem- 
bets, particularly the United Kingdom, Canada 
and Australia, are still under the influence of 
the smearing campaign which the communists 








and their fellow-travellers have conducted against 
the National Government since 1943. They 
feel that the cause of free China is more or less 
lost and therefore the raising of the question of 
Soviet violation of the Treaty ef 1945 is ‘‘aca- 
demic", as Sir Gladwyn Jebb, the British repre- 
sentative, put it. 

Western Europe and the British Common- 
wealth have no basic ill-will towards free China. 
If they felt they were free to choose, they un- 
doubtedly would choose a free and independent 
China in preference to a communist puppet 
China. Their chief fault is therefore their lack 
of information and their shortsightedness. I 
personally feel that Western Europe and the 
British Commonwealth are important factors in 
the world struggle for freedom. No matter 
how prejudiced and wrong they might be towards 
China at this moment, we on our side must 
continue to cultivate their good will and to 
supply them with correct information about 
events in China. No matter how disappointing 
the situation might be now, it would be wrong 
for us to minimise the importance of Western 
Europe and the British Commonwealth; it would 
of course be wrong for us to regard these States 
as our enemies. 

The five members of the Soviet bloc in the 
Assembly were, on this question as on all other 
questions, five identical phonograph records. 
None of them attempted to refute my arguments 
or to put forth evidence to disprove my charges. 
They harped on two propagandist themes. One 
was to the effect that Nationalist China was a 
tool of United States imperialism and the other, 
that Nationalist China was incompetent and cor- 
rupt. These themes were not new; in fact they 
had been put forward in previous sessions of 
the Assembly. 

In my rebuttal speech, I called the attention 
of the Assembly to the campaign against im- 
perialism and unequal treaties waged by the 
National Government from the very beginning 
of its assumption of power. By the end of the 
war, China under the leadership of the National 
Government had succeeded in this primary objec- 
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tive with the only exception of the Soviet Union. 


Whereas all other Western Powers relinquished 


their special rights and privileges in China, the 
Soviet Union alone at the end of the Second 
World War regained the concessions in Man- 
churia.which Tsarist Russia fifty years ago won 
by threat and trickery. 3 

This part of the argument was simple because 
the record was well known to the world. I took 
advantage of the occasion to do something more, 
namely, to show wherein China differed with 
the Soviet Union in regard to imperialism. The 
nationalism as taught by Dr. Sun Yat-sen meant 
that China and other colonial or semi-colonial 
countries, after achieving national independence 
and equality in the family of nations, must 
work for cooperation with Western Powers, 
The problems of the oppressed nations were 
manifold, the chief of which was poverty. West- 
ern technology and capital, if employed on 
terms of fairness, could immensely help the 
under-developed nations in solving this basic 
problem of poverty to the common advantage 
of all. It was for this reason that the National 
Government, while denouncing British imperial- 
ism in the ‘20s, did not fail to welcome the 
cooperation of British industry and finance. 
It is also for this reason that generally in the 
United Nations China both supported the na- 
tionalistic aspirations of such countries as In- 
donesia and Iran and advised China’s neighbors 
in Asia to work for cooperation with the West 
on terms of equality. This kind of nationalism 
serves the interest of the under-developed coun- 
tries and at the same time promotes the common 
prosperity of the world. 

The Soviet Union has fought Nationalist 
China for this very view of nationalism. The 
Soviet Union wishes nationalist movements in 
Asia to be but a stage in the sovietization of 
the world. Any party or government which 


blocks the prostitution of: nationalism by the eo 


Soviet Union is automatically condemned by 
the Kremlin. 


to United States imperialism, I did not : 
feel called upon to do something which Senator — 












































Cooper was’ even in a better position to do. 
Nevertheless, as the representative of China, I 
pointed out to the Political Committee that the 
United States had never even asked China for 
- ga single square inch of Chinese territory, a single 
railway, mine or port. During the Second World 
War the United States gave to Chind substantial 
military and economic aid without any condi- 
tions whatsoever, After the war was over, the 
United States and certain other free nations 
gave China considerable aid in relief and rehabi- 
litation, again without any conditions whatsoever. 
I could truthfully testify to the whole world that 
this so-called United States imperialism was ‘a 
pure and simple invention of Soviet propaganda. 

I was very eager to put before the Assembly 
China's views in regard to nationalism and im- 
perialism because I saw clearly that what the 
Soviet Union had tried to do in China, in the 
way of converting a nationalistic movement into 
a communistic movement, was being tried in 
other parts of the world, particularly in the 
Middle East. Unless the world understands 
clearly the tactics of Soviet prostitution of na- 
tionalism, the cause of world freedom is bound 
to suffer thereby. 

The other theme of Soviet propaganda, that 
is, the incompetency and corruption of the Na- 
tional Government, was cleverly devised to ap- 
peal to many delegates who had been subject 
to the world-wide smearing campaign of the 
communists and their fellow-travellers. I called 
the attention of the Political Committee to one 
big historical fact, that within the last half- 
century no other country withstood the on- 
slaught of a first-class military power single- 
' handed for five years as China under the Na- 
| tional Government did from 1937 to 1941. This 
"historical fact must be made prominent in the 
thinking of the world. An incompetent and 
| corrupt government certainly could not have 
| done what China did in meeting Japanese aggres- 
| sion unaided by any friend or ally. The Soviet 
| Union, France, Great Britain and other countries 
' who listened to my cifing of this great historical 
| fact could not possibly point their finger at 
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China again. 

I further cited the jedgnne of the Soviet 
Union on the National Government as published 
in Pravda and Isvestia in 1935 and 1936. 1 
also asked the Committee to remember that the 
Soviet Union, in concluding the Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance with China in August 
1945, could not have done it if it really thought 
that the National Government was er 
and corrupt. : 

We know our shortcomings only too wells 
There is no need to boast. However, we should 
not allow an inferiority complex to silence us. 
The National Government has maintained the 
nationalization of railways, nationalized the 
four big banks long before’ the Labor Govern- 
ment in England nationalized the Bank of Eng- 
land, kept electric power mainly as a public 
enterprise, controlled more than 65% of the 
shipping, and maintained the only oil industry 
of the country as a national industry. The 
National Government was the first government 
in China to organize.a system of public health, . 
The National Government through the Central 
Agricultural Research Institute made ‘available 
to the farmers of China better species of wheat 
and rice which increased the yield by 11 to 13 
per cent. The National Government, both’ be- 
fore and during the war, continued to develop 
irrigation, particularly in the Northwest. These 
achievements of the National Government, if, 
known to the world, would place it among the 
most progressive governments in the world, 
Strange to say, many of the delegates told me 
privately that they had not known that the 
National Government of China had been in 
fact a socialist government. 

Of the five members of the Soviet bloc, only 
the Polish delegate said something new. He 
quoted from a statement recently made by Li 
Tsung-jen in New York, to the effect that 
President Chiang Kai-shek looked for the salva- 
tion of China through a third world war. This 
bit of propaganda, I felt, was the most poison- 
ous of the whole propaganda effort of the Soviet 
bloc. I called the attention of the Committee 
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to the fact that Li Tsung-jen, engaged in a 
political controversy, was not inclined to be 
scrupulous about the truth. China had partici- 
pated in two world wars and found the fruits 
of victory on both occasions to be bitter and 
disappointing. Far from seeking salvation 
through a third world war, China meant to regain 
national independence and personal freedom 
mainly through her own efforts. Indeed, the 
recovery of the mainland not only did not involve 
a third world war but was the surest way to 
prevent that waf. 

. So far'as my own positive effort was concern- 
ed, I concentrated this. time on one point, viz., 
that the Soviet Union violated the Treaty of 
Friendship and Alliance between China and the 
Soviet Union signed on 14 August 1945. The 
resolution I proposed contained only one opera- 
tive clause, that the General Assembly should 
determine that the Soviet Union had violated 
that Treaty. _ Prince Wan Waithayakon, the 
delegate of Thailand, moved an amendment to 
say that the Soviet Union had failed to carry 
out the obligations of the Treaty. The amend- 
ment was of course a weakening of my resolu- 
tion. I accepted the amendment for a variety 
of. reasons. 

In the first place, I valued the vote of Thai- 
land. . 

In the second place, the amendment did not 
change the other paragraphs of the resolution. 
In particular, the paragraph which stated that 
the Assembly found that the Soviet Union had 





obstructed the efforts of the National Govern. 
ment of China to re-establish its authority in 
the Northeast and had given military and e¢co- 
nomic aid to the communists was unaffected 
by the Thailand amendment. The wording of 
this paragraph is concrete and specific. a 

Finally, I regarded the systematic presentation 
of China’s case to the United Nations as im- 
portant as the resulting resolution. It was a 
splendid opportunity to tell the world of the 
Machiavellian and perfidious policy of the Soviet 


‘Union in the Far East. Apart from the resolu- 


tion I believe this educational campaign will 
have enduring effects. | 2 

The final result was a moderate success, The 
resolution passed was a moderate resolution. 


The voting, 25 in favor, 9 against, with 24 


abstentions, was also moderate. Nevertheless, 
it was a good base on which to build our future 
efforts. The Chines: people must understand 
that the execution of a foreign policy requires 
continuous effort; nothing can-be achieved com-. 
pletely through one effort, I believe world 
public opinion has changed and is changing in 
our favor. I believe that events which have 
caused the change in American public opinion. 
will in course of time cause_a similar change 
in the public opinion of Western Europe and 
the British Commonwealth of Nations. As to 
our ultimate complete victory, that is, the estab- 
lishment of a free and independent China, I 
have no doubt whatever. 
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Three Phases. of the Russian Attempt 
to Gobble Up China 


By Tao Hsi-hsin 


aid President Chiang Kai-shek in his 
message to overseas Chinese on New 
Year’s day, 1952: 

\_ ‘What I wish to tell you today is this: The 
extortions and kidnapping which Mao. Tse- 
tung, Chu Teh, and their followers have im- 
posed upon your relatives and friends, their 
shameless. and cruel acts in the name of land 
reform, and the so-called ‘donations by the 
people’ have liquidated all the possessions of 
the people and leave the latter nothing except 
their.two bare hands. Therefore, they can do 
nothing but be slaves of the Chinese Commu- 
nists. With four hundred million of our com- 
patriots.on the mainland reduced to the status 
of slaves, the Chinese mainland has become a 
part of Soviet Russia and has been integrated 
into. the Soviet. system. of. national defense and 
“economic planning. Fellow countrymen! This 
fact is no mere accident. It is just another 
step in Russia's new .colonial plan to exploit 
and dominate the Chinese mainland.” 

Let us try to. elucidate what the. passage 
means. 

When the Soviet Russian, Imperialists. want 
to gobble up any country, they generally do 
it in three stages. The first is that of ‘“New 
Democracy”, the second ‘‘People’s Democracy”, 
and the third outright annexation by and in- 
corporation into the, Soviet Russian. Empire, 
thereby making the annexed territory part of 
the Soviet economic and. defense system. . The 
above quotation from . President, Chiang indi- 
cates that the Soviet .Russian Imperialists. are 
| exerting their utmost, to. guide the Chinese 
| mainland from the second to the third. stage 
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and to make it part of the Soviet Empire. Let 
us begin from the very first stage and see how 
the work has been done. 

In colonial and semi-colonial.. countries ia. 
which Communist parties have not. yet captur- 
ed political power,. they .would agitate for 
“coalition government” in the name of “New 
Democracy”, Such was. the case in‘ Poland, . 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Austria, and Czechoslovakia 
at the end of World War II. The ‘Chinese 
Communists also adopted. the same. tactics, 
Mao Tse-tung’s so-called New Democracy hag 
sometimes been mistaken by the naive-minded 
as indistinguishable. from the .Sanmia_ rrinci+: 
ples, but anyone who knows the sinister. designs 
of. Moscow. for. what they. are will. refuse to 
be misled. To put it in the simplest terms, 
the Communijst’s New Democracy. is the theory 
of the Popular Front, which he uses.to. bait 
politicians and foolish intellectuals, .to delude 
them into thinking that he is a -genuine believer: 
in democracy, to secure their cooperation, and 
in this way, to isolate the Government Party. . 
Even certain members of the Kuomintang have 
been. blind enough not to.appreciate that it is. 
nothing but a. tactical blow aimed .at the 
Kuomintang. itself, and to go so. far as, to. say 
that. Mao .Tse-tung’s pamphlet on. “New Des 
mocracy” is a plagiarized version of the Sanmin. 
principles and the extension.of Communist in-. 
fluence. on the mainland is a measure of, the: 
success of those principles, . ee 

When the non - Communist oertionds ps 
Europe had been persuaded os compelled, by. 
the Communists to.form ‘“‘coalition govera-. 
ments” with them, it. was. inevitably: followed | 
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by a coup d'etat in which the non -Communist 
Parties were liquidated, the government was 
reorganized, and the country entered into the 
Democracy” or 
During 


second stage of ‘People’s 
**People’s Democratic Dictatorship”. 
this stage the Communists aim at the accom- 
plishment of the following tasks: 

(1) Establishment of a totalitarian govern- 
ment under which there is no separation of 
powers but, on the contrary, all executive, 
legislative, and judicial powers are vested in 
the same hands. 

(2) Expropriation of all private property and 
assets by means of the most primitive pre- 
datory methods in order to place the livelihood 
of every individual under the absolute control 
of the Communists. 

(3) Placing all important resources, espscial- 
ly strategic materials, at the disposal of Soviet 
Russia. 

(4) Persecution of religion and 
control. 

The Eastern European countries entered into 
the stage of ‘‘People’s Democratic Dictatorship” 
in 1946-47. The Yugoslav Communist Party 
broke away from the Cominform in the latter 
year, precisely because it did not relish the 
idea of changing the “Popular Front” into a 
People’s Dictatorship”. 

The transition from ‘New Democracy” to 
**People’s Democratic Dictatorship” on the part 
of the Chinese Communists was much later 
than in the case of Eastern Europe, and may 
be dated from July 1949, when Mao Tse-tung 
published his notorious article which put an 
end to the cry for coalition government and 
enunciated his policy of “siding with the Soviet 
Union”. The so-called ‘*People’s Political Con- 
sultation Conference”, which the Chinese Com- 
munists convened in October of the same year, 
sounded the death knell of “New Democracy” 
and formally proclaimed the inauguration of 
*sPeople’s Democracy”. This transition was 
clearly pointed out by President Chiang Kai- 
shek in his Message to the Chinese People on 
October 10, 1949, which said in part: 


thought 
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“Tt is not the aim of the Chinese Commu- 
nists, when they rise in open revolt, simply to 
overthrow the Government and capture politi- 
cal power for themselves, but, what is more, 
also to accomplish the extinction of the Chinese 
nation on orders from their Russian masters. 
That is why their tactics are identical with 
those which Russia has employed in gobbling 
up the Eastern European countries. In the 
course of the last four years Russia instructed 
the Communist Parties in Eastern Europe to 
proceed in two stages: first, to agitate for 
*‘coalition government” in the name of “New. 
Democracy’’; second, to inaugurate, in the name 
of ‘*People’s Democratic Dictatorship,” a totali- 
tarian “People’s Government” with a view to’ 
holding the masses in its grip and offering 
them to Russia as objects of sacrifice............ 
What Mao Tse-tung is following today (October 
1949) is the same formula which Moscow has 
used in its creation of puppets in Eastern 
Europe: he is merely carrying out Russian 
orders to wipe out the Chinese nation and en- 
slave the Chinese people.” 

Ever since 1949 the Chinese Communists 
have been carrying on the second stage of their 
grand design which, according to the time-table 
drawn up by Moscow, will take two years to 
complete. They are lagging somewhat behind 
the Eastern European satellites, which entered 
the stage of **People’s Democratic Dictatorship” 
in 1946-47 and went a step further in 1948-49 
by taking part in the Russian Five-Year Plan 
and becoming, for all practical purposes, integral 
portions’ of the Soviet Empire. That is why 
they were required by their Russian taskmasters | 
since a year ago to intensify their program of 
persecution and terrorism, as a result of which 
all would be shorn of any private possessions 
and be left with only a pair of hands to slave 
for their Russian overlords until the whole 
country should be incorporated into the Russian’ A 
economic and defense systems. ei 

Seventeen months of the Korean war have — 
reduced Mao Tse-tung to the status of No. I 
Slave of a colony of agricultural slaves, and 
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that was exactly what the men in the Kremlin had 
in mind and wanted to realize down in their 
hearts when they urged him to ’pour his 
*volunteers” into the “Korean adventure. Less 


Union”. Now he should be perfectly happy in 
becoming the arch-slave of the Soviet Empire! 
The: day may not be too far away when he 


will Sovietize the entire Chinese mainland as 


than three years ago he took pride in proclaim- 
ing his policy of “siding with the Soviet 


the crowning achievement -of his betrayal of 
the Chinese nation. 


An Enfant Terrible 


Kung Jung (9,§) was brought by his father to Loyang when he 
was ten years of age. Lee Yuan-li (#%#,4%) was then the most 
illustrious among the literary celebrities. At his door, practically no 
one could be admitted except the social elite or his nearest kinsfolk. 
Kung Jung went to call, claiming that he was a close relation. 
Being ushered to a seat, he was at once accosted by the host, 
**Pray tell mein what way amI related to you?” Thereupon Kung 
Jung responded, ‘‘My forefather Confucius was once in a state of 
pupilage when he niet with your forefather Lee Po-yang (Laotze) a 
thousand years ago. So my relation to you must be one of long 
standing.” This ingenious reply took Lee and those present very 


much by surprise. 

A short time later Chen Wei (fQ2@)arrived and was told of the 
witty sally. He grudgingly remarked, **One bright in youth may 
not become a man of worth when he grows up.” 

“I suppose you must have been unusually bright, sir, when you 
were young,” retorted Kung Jung. Chen was put to the blush. 

——— From Shih Sho Shin Yu (a Srés) 








The Recovery of Taiwan Sugar Industry 


By K. Y. Yin 


I. The Rise of Taiwan Sugar Industry 


n the spring of 1899, four years after 

Japanese occupation of Taiwan, Ki Yamada, 
a young employee of the Colonial Government, 
seeing the future possibilities for a modern 
sugar industry on the island, presented his 
proposal directly to the Governor - General after 
a completely negative response from the group 
of experts with whom he was then working. 
This proposal unexpectedly aroused the Gover- 
nor—General’s interest and thus resulted in 
the establishment of the first mechanized sugar 
mill in Chiaotzetao in 1901. Although he 
resigned from the Colonial Government rather 
unhappily and Dr. Mitobe Tozo was given 
credit for the sugar plan, Ki Yamada could 
take satisfaction from the development of the 
Taiwan sugar industry as he had proposed. 
Sugar milis multiplied rapidly in the following 
years. In 1942, the “Big Four” owned and 
operated 42 mills with a total grinding capcity 
of 65,000 tons of sugar-cane per day and 
about 4,000 kilometers (2,400 miles) of railroads 
extending all over the sugar-cane growing 
areas with connections to the main railway to 
the sea ports. According to the estimate of 
1937, about Y. 324,000,000 (US$100,000,000) had 
been invested in the industry. The acreage of 
the sugar-cane plantations once reached 167, 
000 hectares (410,000 acres) and averaged 140, 
000 Ha. annually with a peak sugar production 


Sugar mills in operation 
Cane plantations (ha.) 
Sugar productions (m. t.) 


over 1,400,000 metric tons (m.t.) in the crop 


year 1938—9 and an average production of 


1,000,000 m.t. in 10 consecutive years up to 
1944. Among world cane sugar producers, Tai- 


wan ranked fourth. India, the largest sugar — 


consumer, ranked first; Cuba, the largest sugar 
exporter, second; and Java, the chief competitor 


of the Taiwan sugar industry in the Far East, — 


was third. 
Il. War Damage and Rehabilitation 


The last stage of World. War II brought a 
sharp decline in the Taiwan sugar industry, 
Destruction from air bombardment was devastat- 
ing. Of the 42 sugar mills only a few were 


not bombed by the U. S. Air Force. The others * 


all suffered more or less severe damage and 


. some of the largest mills were totally demo- 


lished. The loss to the railroads alone was 


estimated at ¥5,000,000. The acreage of the ie 
sugar-cane plantations, having already been 4 


reduced as more and more land had to be con- 
verted to rice field to meet the pressing food 
requirements of expanding military operations, 


was further decreased as a result of the des- 
truction of the sugar mills and the dim outlook — 
of the sugar market. Consequently, the once — 
most prosperous industry on the island was 

reduced to an insignificant position towards — 
the end of the War. The following figures — 


illustrate the drastic change that had taken 
place. 


PEAK YEAR IMMEDIATELY 
AFTER THE WAR 
(1938-39) (1945-46) 
49 17 
167,000 33,705 
1,418,730 86,073 
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The situation was critical when the Japanés¢ 
companies were merged into the newly formed 
Taiwan Sugar Corporation (TSC) by the Chi- 
nese Government. It was a tfansitional period. 
General economic dislocation made the work of 
rehabilitation particularly difficult. The short- 
age of materials and fertilizers was acute. 

Furthermore, insistance by the U. S. that all 
Japanese must be repatriated also caused a 
serious problem of personnel replacement —the 
fore serious because the Japanese administra- 
tion; as a rule, had not permitted local emplo- 
yees to hold top level jobs, For these reasons, 
the rehabilitation of the sugar industry on this 
island seemed an almost impossible task. 

The sugar industry, however, is of such 
importance to the Chinese economy, that it 
could not be neglected. Despite overwhelming 
difficulties, the Taiwan Sugar Corporation final- 
ly succeeded in rehabilitating this vast industry 
through the strenuous effort of its entire staff, 
In the winter of 1947, the 42 sugar mills were 
merged into 36 mills. All were put back into 
operation except one, which was not economical 
to operate. The wrecked railroads were tepaired 
ta a similar pace. The acreage of the sugar- 
cane plantations also was expanded rapidly to 
‘match the progress in the rehabjlitation of the 
sugar mills—from 33,705 Ha. in 1945—46 to 
85,000 Ha. in 1947—48 and 120,000 Ha. in 
1948—-49. Consequently, sugar production rose 
from 86,073 m. t. to 260,000 m. t. and 630,000 
m.t. in the respective crop years. 


II. Sugar-Cane Plantatons 


Geographically, the island is divided into 
two separate parts by the central mountain 
fange running from north to south. The sugar- 
cane plantations spread over the west coast, 
particularly in the south where semi-tropical 
climate prevails. Those on the cast coast ate 


| of minor importance. 

Though suitable for sugar-cane cultivation, 
| the natural conditions on the island compare 
; rather unfavorably with those of many other 
_ cahe sugar producing countries. First, the soil 
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is chiefly of weathered sandstone and shale. It 
needs a big amount of fertilizers and an abundant 
supply of water to keep up its fertility. Seconds 
ly, oné crop of sugar-cane takes as long as 
18 months whereas in many other countries 
only about 12. Thirdly, most part of the arable 
land is just as good or even better for othef 
crops as for sugar-cane. Therefore, the supply 
of sugar-cane depends entitely upon its come 
petitivity in price with other crops. 

Various measures had been introduced by 
the Japanese to overcome these natural limita+ 
tions. The ‘‘Big Four” had striven to own land 
to expand the plantations under their own ¢ul- 
tivation to ensure a reliable supply of raw 
material. They held altogether 117,721 Ha. af 
which less than 509% was retained by TSC and 
the rest has been leased out, either on easy terms 
of tent or on cooperative basis under the ag- 
gressive program of land reform by the governm~ 
ment. The sugar mills have had to rely more 
upon the independant contracted plantations. 
As aforementioned, the total acreage had once 
expanded to 120,000 Ha. in 1948—49. Since 
1949-50, as a War measure to ensure self- 
sufficiency in rice, the Government has limited 
the cane acreage to 100,000 Ha. In the mean- 
time, unfavorable sugar prices discouraged the 
farmers from cane planting. The acfeage was 
reduced to 78,813 Ha. in 1950—51. It is ex- 
pected to recover to around 95,000 Ha. for 
1951—52 and to 100,000 Ha, for 1952-53. 

The methods of payment to the farmers have 
long been the center of debate. Under Japanese 
oécupation, all payment was made in cash. This 
had been found rather unsatisfactory towards 
the end of the World War II when inflation 
Was going on at an alarming rate, After the 
war, the sugar-sharing method was introduced, 
the ratio being at first fixed at 48 for the 
contracted farmers to 52 for the sugar mills 
and then revised to a 50—50 basis. This was 
am important step aimed at expanding the ¢ane 
acteage and vroved to be quite successful. This 
méthod alone, however, does not very effectively 
protect the farmers’ interests. After all, what 








the farmers are interested in is not how much 
sugar they can share but how much money their 
share can bring in and how it compares with 
income from other competitive crops. To pro- 
tect cane farmers, the Government set in 1950, 
a *floor price” of sugar in terms of rice at 
1:1. It is provided that however low the world 
sugar price might be, the price of 1 Ib. of 
sugar should be at least equal to that of 1 1b. 
of rice. This year the Taiwan Sugar Corpora- 
tion has maintained the sugar -price 50% above 
the parity to further encourage the expansion 
of cane planting. 

As the growing period for cane is about 18 
months in Taiwan, most cane growers are unable 
to make disbursements for seedlings, fertilizers, 
rents and other farming expenses before harves- 
ting. Credit at low interest rate and fertilizer 
loans in kind have therefore to be extended to 
the sugar-cane growers from the mills. The 


tight money policy to arrest inflation have 
made the amount of credit insufficient. This 
year, with ECA help, TSC is planning to in- 
crease the agricultural credit to 50% of the 
estimated crop value for 1952—53. 

To raise the productivity of the plantations, 
strenuous efforts have been directed on increas- 
ing the supply of fertilizers, promoting tractor 
farming, improving sugar-cane varieties, pre- 
venting diseases, using of insecticide. The 
average yield of sugar-cane per Ha. was doubled 
within four years. The setback in 1949—50 
also caused a decline in cane yield per unit 
area. A closer examination reveals that the 
cane yield on the sugar mills’ plantation only 
dropped a little in 1949—50 and has shown an 
increase in 1950—51 while that on the con- 
tracted farmers’ plantations has decreased a 
lot. (Table I) 


Table I—Cane Yield per Hectare 


Yield per Hectare (Kg:) 




















Total Cane 

Acreage (Ha.) Average 
1945—46 33,705 27,169 
1946— 47 29,905 29,065 
1947— 48 85,055 40,420 
1948—49 120,088 55,503 
1949—50 118,452 51,618 
1950—51 78,813 49,039 


Mill’s Farmer's 
Plantations Plantations 

17,057 30,689 
21,416 37 ,674 
35,669 42,251 
55,343. 55,533 
54,368 51,151 
59,568 44,248 


This shows the lack of interest on the part of 
the contracted farmers not only leads to the 
reduction of the planting acreage but also results 
in their inadequate care for the cultivation. 
Despite all that had been done, the Japanese neg- 
lected the tapping of underground water. The 
TSC has started a long range program of deep 
well drilling to improve the irrigation. Already 
120 wells have been completed and will irrigate 
around 8,000 Ha. of cane field. 


IV. Sugar Mills 


All the sugar mills are scattered along the 
west coast, especiaily in the South, except two 
mills on the east coast: one in Hwalien and 
another in Taitung. Most of their obsolete 
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equipment has been gradually replaced, although 
the modernization plan has been deplorably 
hampered due to financial difficulties. The 
total grinding capacity is 63,000 m. t. of 
cane per day. 

Under the Chinese management, a great stride 


has been made in the processing technique. 
Although sugar yield has only attained the © 


Japanese level, the consumption of fuel and 


lubricants has shown a reduction of 62% and os 
28% respectively. The introduction of the” 
Middle Juice Carkonatation Process goes along — 


way towards cutting down production cost. 


Compared with the ordinary carbonatation pro- | 


cess, this process saves 43.39% of limestone 
and coke, and 71.43% of soda ash; on the 
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other hand, it raises 2.22% of sugar yield and” 
19.039 .of non-sugar removal and reduces 
15% of final molasses. (Table ID 

Table II — Sugar Yield (%) 

1945— 46 9.71 

1946— 47 10.52 

1947—48 11.30 

1948—49 11.81 

1949—50 11.31 

1950—51 12.43 

With technical improvement in sugar manu- 
facturing, by-products have also been effici- 
ently developed by making use of bagasse and 
molasses. Bagasse is used as fuel in the mills. 
Besides, it is utilized for pulp and wall board 
making. Molasses are used to produce alcohol 
and yeast. There are now 15 alcohol plants 
with 12 in operation, which produced 28,000,000 
litres in 1950. 
V. Transportation 
Of the 3,906 kilometers of railroads taken 

over from the “Big Four,” 2,564 kilometers are 
locomotive lines, 815 kilometers push car lines 
and 527 kilometers removable lines centering 
around the sugar mills. The tracks are of 762 
mm. gauge for locomotives and of 495mm. 
gauge for push cars. Besides, there are 18 kilo- 
meters of 1,067 mm. gauge and 45. kilometers 


of three rail tracks of both 762 mm. and 1,067 
mm. gauges for intercommunication with the 
Taiwan Railway Administration. 

Being used mainly for the handling of sugar- 


cane from the widely spread plantations to the _ : 


sugar mills, these lines do not quite constitute 
a unified system. The latest military develop- 
ment makes it imperative to unify these rail- 
roads. After this re-organization, a more eco- 
nomical and efficient service is to be expected. 


VI. Production and Export 


The development of the sugar industry in 
Taiwan by the Japanese was primarily to make 
Japan self-sufficient in her sugar supply. All 
sugar produced, excepting the share left for 
local consumption, was exported to Japan. 
Custom tariffs as well as subsidies to the sugar 
industry provided protection against foreign 


competition. The sugar industry was, therefore, 


assured of a steady market without competition, 
The China mainland readily absorbed any sur- 
plus productton. 

With the restoration of the island.to China, 
followed closely by its isolation from the main- 
land, this situation has-been completely reversed. 
Now Taiwan's sugar must compete on the 
world market. (Table III) 


Table III - Exports of Taiwan Sugar 


Total 
Production 
(m. t.) 
86,073 
30,882 
262,272 
631,346 


Crop Year 


1945— 46 
1946—47 
1947—48 
1948—49 
1049—50 612,332 
1950—51 350,761 
_ Japan is still the principal market for Tai- 
| wan sugar. Out of the total sugar export of 
| 959,387 m. t. during 1948—50, Japan alone 
| bought 457,562 m. t. chiefly om a barter basis. 
| Egypt, Hongkong and Malaya follow in that 
| order. Approximately 370,000 m. t. of sugar 
| was shipped to these countries during 1947—50, 
: Other customers are Greece, Ireland, Burma, 
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Local 
Consumption 
(m. t.) 
330.00 
15,971.54 
32,372.60 
27 ,694.37 
13,326.71 _ 


Shipment to 
Mainland Export 
(m. t.) (m. t.) 

5,715.16 _ 
10,286.93 1,350.00 
129,580.02 70,871.00 
25,529.76 308,124.37 
580 ,391.93 
280,000.00 
Thailand, South America, Italy, Holland, 
Syria and the Red Sea countries. Foreign ex- 
change is essential to the island economy of 
Taiwan as it depends upon imports to a large 
degree. The export of sugar has helped it 
substantially to balance its international pay- 
ments (Table IV). - 








Table IV - Foreign Exchange by Sugar Export 


Sugar Export (US) 


1947 407,320.00 
1948 11,571,375.84 
1949 32 879,904.24 
1950 74 ,436.981,42 


1951 (Jan-Aug) 47,196.275.63 

In the absence of an export subsidy, the cost 
of production and the world market price de- 
termine the volume of sugar produced and 
exported. A comparison of the current cost 
with the world sugar price shows a narrow 
profit margin. However, if market instead of 
official exchange rate were used in the conver- 
sion, the cost of production would be decreased 
by 30%, showing a bigger margin of profit, 

The contract farmers’ share of sugar is a 
complicated factor. As mentioned above, the 
TSC has introduced the sugar sharing system. 
may dispose of their portion at 

TSC, however, 
whatever amount 


Farmers 
their own discretion. The 
is obligated to purchase 
they turn in so as to centralize sugar export. 
It has been pointd out that the purchase 
price is now fixed at a sugar-rice ratio of 14. 
This ratio is fixed in terms of the open market 
exchange rate whereas the export price of 
sugar is converted at the lower official rate. 
Thus the Corporation takes a loss on every ton 
of farmers’ sugar it buys and exports. This 
policy should not be looked upon as deliberate 
negligence of the welfare of the TSC on the 
part of the Government, particularly as the 
Corporation is itself a government agency. The 
Government has the responsibility to consider 
the economy of Taiwan as a whole; and, as a 
remedial measure, the Government now subsi- 
dizes the TSC to offset the said loss. 


VIL. The Importance of Sugar in Taiwan 


Rice and sugar are the two key crops in 
Taiwan. Both were important export commodi- 
ties before the war. Under the Chinese rule, 
due to the immigration of 2.5 million people 
to the island, comparatively little rice is avai- 
lable for export. Sugar remains as the principal 
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Ratio to Total Export ‘ 
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82% 7 

69% b 

source of foreign exchange. It is also a main ¥ 





source of government revenue. Taxes, surtaxes, 
levies and contributions paid by the TSC in 
1950 amounted to the equivalent of US$13,800, 
000. Another amount of US$6,000,000 was paid 
as dividends on the government's investment 
in the Corporation, 

Secondly, sugar comprises about half of the 
value of all indigenously manufactured goods, 
One fifth of the population is directly engaged 
in sugar production. Another 200,000 farming 








households in the rural districts depend upon 3 cul 
the sugar mills and their plantatjons for non- - ma 
agricultural income. As the biggest consumers lis 
of domestic products, such as fertilizer, coal, _ suc 
cement, gunny bags, etc., the sugar industry _ mo 
contributes substantially to the prosperity of « ™ in 
the island as a whole. | — cutt 
In addition, the industry's railway network _ pha 
and the byproducts of the sugar-mills may be_ | area 
of strategic importance also, Yeast is now used It 
as a supplementary food for the soldiers. Mili- jun 
tary requirements for alcohol are rapidly increa- Pe imp 


sing. Producing at full. capacity, the TSC _litat 
would be able to supply annually several thou- a T. 
sands tons of yeast and millions of gallons of x rejat 


alcohol from molasses. 


VI. Conclusion 


From the long-range point of view, once the 
mainland is recovered, the Taiwan sugar indu- 
stry will play as important a role in national bE 
economy as on this island. In~ prewar years, 
China spent millions of dollars on sugar im- 7% 
ports. Total consumption was estimated at an q 
average of about 1,000,000 tons a year. The 
per capita consumption was about two kilo — 
grams in.contrast to 10 kilograms in Japan 
and 50 kilograms in the USA. These figures 4 
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indicate that a future market is assured. For 
the present, the annual export of some 600,000 
tons to Japan is expected. In view of its proxi- 
mity to Japan, a major portion of the sugar 
imported into Japan will naturally come from 
Taiwan. One, however, should not be misled 
by these simple facts and become over optimi- 
stic. The export of Taiwan sugar to the China 
mainland in the future and continued export to 
Japan will depend largely on the cost of pro- 
duction. The writer is aware that capacity 
production will lower the unit cost a great deal, 
nevertheless, there are other important factors 
which should also be considered. Sugar mills 
operating with obsolete and inefficient equip- 
ment should be abandoned. Plantations in regions 
with very unfavourable environment to sugar- 
cane growth should be gradually converted to the 
cultivation of other crops. Also, Taiwan sugar 
may find competition on the mainland, ag the 
climate and soil in some areas of China proper, 
such as Kwangtung and Hainan Island are 
more favorable to sugar-cane cultivation than 
in Taiwan. In stepping up production and 
cutting down costs of Taiwan sugar, the em- 
phasis should be on increase of yield per unit 
area, rather than on expansion of cane acreage. 
It appears that the sugar industry, at this 
| juncture. would benefit more from agricultural 
improvements than further industrial - rehabi- 
litation. 

The writer also believes that good public 
‘relations with the farmers are essential, as the 
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success of the Corporation depends on the 
whole-hearted support of the cane growers, 
This calls for a thorough study and understand- 
ing of the farmers’ psychology. 

The TSC’s plantations should devote them- 
selves more to the scientific application of agri- 
culture. They should not consider the acquisi- 
tion of more land asthe only means to prodans 
more cane for their  Ceniinion: 

The Taiwan Sugar Corporation deserves full 
credit for the rehabilitation of the sugar indu- 
stry. It has revived the industry within a much 
shorter time and with less expenditure than 
was anticipated in a survey made by experienced 
foreign engineers just after the war. Further 
improvements are needed, however, inthe field 
of agriculture, production and management, 
The Corporation is overstatfed compared te 
Western standards and ways and means to 
reduce this staff should be studied. $ 

As tothe government policy of limitation of 
cane acreage, such a measure is justified in 
view of the violent fluctuations in sugar price. 
and the steadier rice price on the world market 
im recent years. Rice and sugar are the principal 
crop competitors for land in Taiwan. The 
government decision to curtail sugar acreage 
may cause dissatisfaction in certain quarters; 
however, the interests of one industry should 
be subordinated to an unbiased over-all policya 
Only in this way, can the defense of this island 
fortress of democracy, which beams in the eyes ~ 
of mainland Chinese a ray of hope, be ensured. 





Mow Outlaws Himself 


Louis C. H. Lin 


mn a mandate issued on August 21, 1951, 
ORR Chiang Kai-shek suspended Air 
Lieutenant - General Mow Pang-chu from his 
duties as Deputy Commander-in-Chief of the 
Chinese Air Force and concurrently Delegate 
to the United Nations Military Staff Committee, 
and ordered him to return immediately to Tai- 
wan pending investigation of the charges of 
dereliction of duty preferred against him. Mean- 
while, the Air Force Headquarters dismissed 
Colonel Hsiang Wei-hsuan, Mow’s executive 
assistant, who was also ordered to return to 
Taiwan immediately to face charges of derelic- 
tion of duty and corruption. 

On the‘same day, the Government Spokesman 
issued a statement giving reasons for which 
the Chinese Government made this decision. 
The statement pointed out that (1) Mow had 
on various occasions failed to present a clear 
statement of accounts showing the disposal of 
funds used for the purchase of military equip- 
ment for the Chinese Air Force, (2) Mow’s 
dereliction of duties had undermind the fight- 
ing power of the Chinese Air Force, (3) Mow 
had refused to hand over public funds and 
accounts under his charge to the reorganized 
Purchasing Commision of the Ministry of Na- 
tional Defense in Washington as ordered by the 
Government in May and (4) Mow had spread 
rumors and made false accusations against his 
superiors and colleagues in foreign newspapers 
with the intentions of covering up his own 
guilt and undermining the prestige of the 
Government. The Government had adopted a 
tolerant attitude towards the delinquent official 
in consideration of his long service and in the 
hope that he would mend his ways; but all 
advice given to the General by his friends 
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proved fruitless. He became desperate and 
befuddled and attacked the Government through 
some newspaper correspondents. This was the 
last straw which occasioned the Government 
decision to take disciplinary measures against 
him. 

News of Mow Pang-chu’s dismissal -created 
quite a stir in American press circles. Most 
newspapers and radios reported the story with 
accounts from both sides. A series of articles 
on the problem of squeeze in the Chinese 
Government, published in the Washington Post 
under the names of Drew Pearson and Alfred 
Friendly and based on matesial furnished by 
Mow and Hsiang, wrought great confusion in 
the minds of some of the American public. 
The extensive propaganda campaign launched 
by Mow and Hsiang did quite a bit of harm 
to the prestige of the Chinese Government. 

While the Government was carefully con- 
sidering the attitude it should take in the face 
of these malicious accusations, the Chinese 
Embassy in Washington issued a statement on 


September 13, assuring the public that appro- 


priate and effective steps would be taken by 


the Government in due course to bring to light 


all the relevant facts of the whole matter and 
to do full justice to all parties concerned. At 
the same time, the Government appointed a 
group of top officials including most of the 
cabinet members to serve as a steering com- 


mittee to handle the case and to carry out a 
thorough investigation of the purchasing system - 


of the Chinese Air Force Headquarters. The 


result of the investigation proved that none 


of the accusations made by Mow could be 
substantiated. 


In view of the fact that Mow and Hsiang 
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had no intention of complying with the Gov- 
ernment’s order to return to Taiwan, the 
Chinese Government decided to bring suit 
against them in the American court. A five- 
men group, headed by’ Justice Vice-Minister 
Cha Liang-chien, was sent to Washington on 
September 27 to help Ambassador Wellington 
Koo take legal action against the two delinquent 
officials. The group took with them numerous 
documents to prove the case against the Air 
Force officers. 

A month after his arrival in the United 
States, Dr. Cha employed William -E. Leahy as 
attorney and Robert-P. Patterson as counsel. 
He then filed suit on behalf of the Govern- 
ment of the Republic of China against Mow 
Pang-chu and Hsiang Wei-hsuan in the United 
States District Court for the District of 
Columbia on November 14th. In the affidavit 
filed with the court on the same date, Dr. Cha 
stated that the purpose of the action was to 
compel defendants Mow and Hsiang to render 
an accounting of Chinese Government funds 
entrusted to them or placed under their control 
for the purchase of equipment and supplies 
for the Chinese Air Force, to compel them to 
surrender and pay over to the Chinese Gov-. 
ernment any and all of said funds not properly 
expended for such authorized purposes, and to 
compel them to deliver to the authorized re- 
presentatives of the Chinese Government all 
books, papers, documents, records and equip- 
ment of the Chinese Air Force Office in U.S.A. 
The affidavit, together with the complaint 
prepared for the plaintiff by. Leahy and 
Patterson, further requested the Court (a) to 
issue a temporary restraining order, pending 
hearing and determination of the case, restrain- 
ing each of the said defendants from spending 
or transferring funds entrusted to them by the 
plaintiff, and from removing, destroying or 
disposing of any books, papers, documents and 
records relating to the operations of the Chi- 
nese Air Force Office in the United States; 
(b) to issue thereafter a preliminary injunction 
to the same effect as regulated in the temporary 
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restraining order; and (c) to issue a. decree 
directing the said defendants to render an 
accounting of all government funds in their 
possession, to surrender and pay over to the 
plaintiff all of said moneys and properties and 
to deliver to the plaintiff all documents and 
records of the Chinese Air Force Office in 
i ee 

On the day of receipt of the complaint filed 
by the Chinese Government, Judge Kirkland 
of the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia issued a _ temiporary 
restraining order and instructed a United States 
marshal to serve papers on Mow and Hsiang, 
summoning them to a hearing on November 
10th. As Mow and Hsiang evaded the United 
States marshal for a week by going into hiding 
in New York, the hearing was postponed to 
November 20th. Nevertheless Mow and Hsiang 
were finally located and served the court 
summons in New York City by the Supreme 
Court of New York. Their attorneys, William 
A. Roberts and Warren Woods, filed a motion 
on November 14 petitioning the United States 
District Court to dismiss the suit on grounds 
that it had no jurisdiction over the case and to 
squash the temporary restraining order for lack 
of jurisdiction over the persons of the plaintiff 
and of the defendants. In supporting their pe- 
tition, Mow’s attorneys presented to the District 
Court, together with the motion, an order issued 
by Li Tsung-jen to Mow Pang-chu, in which 
Li claimed that he was still the Acting Pre- 
sident of the Republic of China and that Chiang 
Kai-shek’s resumption of the Presidency was a 
clear violation of the Chinese Constitution. It 
was further claimed that all the orders issued 
in Chiang’s name, including the one which 
suspended Mow from his duties, were therefore 
illegal and null. It was obvious that Mow and 
Hsiang were at the end of their tether when they 
had to resort to a trick which even the man on 
the street could see through. Their purpose was . 
apparently to divert public attention from the 
charge of corruption on their part and to inake 
the case appear as a political issue of the 
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greatest importance with the faint hope that 
they would be thus enabled to evade the trial 
of the court and to pave the way for their 
seeking asylum in the United States as political 
refugees. Li's protection of these two delinquent 
officers made him the target of fierce attacks 
in the Chinese press both at home and in the 
United States. Dr. Hu Shih called the arrange- 
between Mow and Li “sheer 


ment made 


nonsense’. 

The Government found that Mow had not 
the least desire to return to Taiwan as ordered, 
but that he was determined to defy the Gov- 
ernment openly. A Presidential Mandate was 
therefore issued on December 7th ordering the 
dismissal of Mow Pang-chu from all his offices. 
This resulted in the deprivation of Mow’s 
diplomatic status so that he could no longer 
claim immunity from American courts. 

In answer to a motion filed by Mow’s 
attorneys, lawyers -of the plaintiff pointed 
out to the court that: (a) the motion submitted 
by the defendants had no standing, being in 
violation of the Rules of the court, as no 
Points and Authorities were attached; (b) the 
motion incorrectly described the character of 
the suit, which was one brought by an_ em- 
ployer against two dismissed employees for an 
accounting of funds entrusted to them; and (c) 
the matters raised by the motion relating to 
the status of the Government of China or its 
officials were wholly irrelevant; correspondence 
between the Chinese Ambassador to the United 
States and the Acting Secretary of State showed 
that the State Department recognized the 
Government of the Republic of China, the 
government of which the Honorable General- 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek was President and of 
which Dr. V. K. Wellington Koo was the 
Ambassador to the United States. On these 
grounds, the lawyers of the plaintiff requested 
that the motion to dismiss the case be denied. 

As Mow and his former colleagues had all 
left the service of the Chinese Air Force 
Office in Washington, the problem of protect- 
ing the records and files as well as the premises 
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delivered in court an opinion in which he © 





was one of some urgency, Attorney Leahy sent — 
to the court a petition together with an affidavit 
submitted by Dr. Cha Liang-chien asking the 
court ta issue an order designating a disin- © 
terested person to take possession of the © 
premises and the contents thereof. The request — 
was quickly granted and Mr. William P, © 
McCracken was designated and directed by the © 
court to take possession of all the propertics 
in the Chinese Air Force Office in Washington, _ 
despite the opposition of the defendants. 3 

A debate was conducted in court on December — 
the 6th, and the arguments given by the | 
attorneys on both sides were similar to those © 
which had been presented in the written | 
motions. Four days later, Judge Kirkland q 






















ruled that: (a) the recognition by the political — 
department of the United States Government — 































of a foreign government was conclusive of its a d 
legal status as far as United States courts @ b 
were concerned. The court therefore recognized — st 
Ambassador Koo 4s the proper representative 4 Ef: 
of the Chinese Government; (b) the motion to § 

dismiss the case was ruled out; (c) a preliminary 4 ain 
injunction was to be issued in lieu of the > th 
temporary restraining order; and (d) Mr. @ fo 
McCracken was to continue in his capacity ~ s ur 
with rights and duties as prescribed by the § an 
Court. The above points were all in favor of § Fr 
the Chinese Government, Mow’s effort to evade th 


the trial of the court had thus proved futile, P. St: 
and his trump card, Li Tsung-jen’s order, E 
became nothing but a boomerang. 4 

As mentioned above, Mow’s ridiculous” 
accusations against the. Government at the’ 
beginning did confuse a part of the American 
public; some even openly expressed their syme 
pathy for these two officers, but gradually 
people began to see the real picture when they 
found that Mow and Hsiang did. not have the 
courage to face the trial of the court and could the 
not justify themselves in their refusal to hand @ ¢j,-. 
over the funds which belonged to the Govern Rone 
ment. The ruling announced by Judge Kirkland and 
on December 10th further clarified the situation, § ¢:.,, 
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after the Court's decision:- **Today's ruling by 
Judge Kirkland clearly fractures the smoke- 
screen created by Mow and Hsiang to mask 


@ their real purposes: plain insubordination to 


legally constituted authority, deliberate disobe- 
dience of orders from their superiors and to 
create confusion and trouble, The court's action 
recognized the Mow-Hsiang scheme for what it 
is; frustrated their attempt to challenge the 
rightful power of Nationalist President Chiang 
Kai-shek. It exonerated high Nationalist gov- 
ernment officers from the ridiculous charges 
made by the two rebellious officers.” 
Following the court’s ruling, Mow Pang-chu 
also issued a statement on December 10th 
expressing his dissatisfaction with the ruling 
and stating that he had instructed his lawyers 
to appeal to a higher court. To his further 
disappointment, his motions were again denied 
by the Court of Appeal, and his last desperate 


' struggle to evade the jurisdiction of the court 


failed. 

Although the stand of the Chinese Govern- 
ment has thus been vindicated in the eyes of 
the public, it has not attained the purposes set 
forth in the legal action. Many problems remain 
unsolved, as for instance, the recovery of funds 
and files which Mow and Hsiang had hidden. 
Furthermore, it is the unanimous opinion of 
the Chinese both at home and in the United 
States that Mow and Hsiang must be extradit- 
ed and be given due punishment. 

The Government is naturally anxious to 


| recover the funds which were in Mow's custody. 
| The sum unspent and still in his possession 
is estimated to be around US§7,000,000. This 


amount was deposited in banks and cannot be 


‘drawn without the signatures of Mow or his 


| District Court issued the preliminary injunction, 
' the Chinese Embassy in Washington sent a 
' circular letter to all banks and trust companies 


concerned informing them of the court's decision 


as Robert Patterson said in his statement issued 





and not on the banks, the cooperation of the 
banks was necessary before the deposits could 
be effectively frozen. A preliminary inquiry 
made by the attorneys of the plaintiff at the 
banks concerned showed that only some US§ 
300,000 was left in the accounts. The greater 
part of the Government's funds must have 
been drawn and hidden by Mow Pang-chu, 

As mentioned above, the purpose of the 
Government to file the civil suit against Mow 
and Hsiang was to recover the funds and 
records under their control so as to enable a 
thorough investigation of the accounts. If the 


investigation should prove that there was core 


ruption or embezzlement, the Government 
would then consider taking the further step of 
filing a criminal suit against these two delin- 
quent officers. Recent developinents show that 
the Government's plans have been handicapped 
by Mow’s policy of procrastination and his 
removing most of the important files of the 


Chinese Air Force Office. On the other hand, - 


Mow has made himself responsible for the 
consequences of violating the orders of the 
court. 

A courf order instructed the attorneys of the 
plaintiff to obtain testimony from Mow and 
Hsiang on February 8th and 9th; but Mow 
did not turn up. Hsiang appeared but refused 
to make any statement. Mr. Leahy, the attorney 

~for the Chinese Government, therefore asked 
the court on February 11th to pass sentence in 
absentia and to force Hsiang to reply to the 
questions put to him by the attorneys of the 
plaintiff. The above motion was to be brought 
up for decision in the hearing held on February 
20th and 21st. The court gave the following 
three rulings: (a) Mow must appear to testify 
before the court within 10 days, otherwise 
the court would pronounce sentence in his 
absence; (b) Mow must hand over all the 
files, which he had removed, to Mr. McCracken, 
the person designated by the court to take care 
of all the property. which belonged to the 
Chinese Air Force Office in Washington; (c) 


ae 


the order was only binding on the defendant - | 
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Hsiang must reply to the questions properly 
raised by the attorneys for the plaintiff. 

The case took a new turn when Mow’s attorney 
Warren Woods announced in court on February 
21st that Mow was in Mexico, that he had met 
him there, and that he had tried to persuade 
him to return to Washington. But Mow indicat- 
ed that he had no desire to return to the 
United States. There is no doubt that Mow is 
fully aware of the fact that he will lose the 
suit and that he cannot escape judgment. The 
only thing left for him to do is to go into 
hiding with the money which he has embezzled 
from the Chinese Government and the Chinese 
people. Friends of Mow revealed recently that 
he profoundly regretted that he had ruined his 
reputation and career by his own stupidity and 
that he was on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown. ; 

This chapter of our suit against Mow Pang- 
chu in the Federal District Court of Washington 
D. C. ended on March 3 in our favor, 15 
weeks and five days after the legal action 


Sour Plums 


During an expedition Wei Wu (#4X%,#) Jed his forces astray and 
they were out of water supply. Soldiers were afflicted with thirst. 
He said, ‘“‘There is a big grove of plum-trees ahead. The plums 
which are numerous and sour will certainly have your thirst slaked.” 
Hearing this, the soldiers’ mouths watered. With this they managed 
to struggle forward and reach a fountainhead. 


—— From Shih Sho Shin Yu (#3338) 


. ventrusted to him by the Government of the 








was taken on Nov. 14, 1951. Shortly after four 4 
o’clock in the afternoon of March 3,- Mr. ~ 
Justice James Morris rendered the judgment by 
default against Mow Pang-chu directing the ~ 
defendant to give an accounting of all moneys | 













Republic of China or its agents during the — 
period from September 15, 1940 to April 13, — 
1951 and to turn over all unexpended public 
funds to the authorized representative of the 
Chinese Government. Further, the Court ~ B 
directed Mow to hand over all books, files, 
records and equipment of the Washington a 
Office of the Chinese Air Force to the repreé es 
sentative of the Goveramnent of the Republic of 
China. 

In the words of Dr. Cha Liang-chien, ‘after | 
this verdict of Mr. Justice Morris, it should be | 
abundantly clear as to who was right and who _ 


























was wrong.” 
Mow has outlawed himself. Henceforth, the 


task is one of capturing the fugitive from 


justice. 
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Wu Hsun and His 


Communist Persecutors 


By Durham S. F. Chen 


u Hsun, a Chinese beggar, whose ach- 
W:. bones were laid to rest two decades 
before the Russian Bolshevik Revolution of 
1917 and more than half a century before Mao 
Tse-tung and his hordes overran the Chinese 
‘mainland, has come in for his share of the 
widespread reign of terror that is sweeping over 
_ the whole country with mounting intensity. 
The fact that a dead beggar should sudden- 
| ly become the butt of Communist agitation is 
an event of rare interest which is well worth 
studying to see the workings of the Commun- 
ist mentality and the motives behind it. 

Wu Hsun (1838-1896) was a native of Shan- 
| tung, the Province which gave birth to Confu- 
_cius twenty-five centuries ago. His father was 

acommon laborer and supported the family of 
| five by the sweat of his brow. After the death 
' of the old man, which occurred when Wu 
| Hsun was only a lad of seven, he and his el- 


@® der brother had to depend upon their mother, 
@ who did whatever sewing work and chare she 


could find to keep the pot boiling. Though the 


| elder sister had been married off to reduce the 
| family burden and the brother had soon gone 


| away to shift for himself, the life of Wu Hsun 
@ and his mother was one of unrelieved anxiety 
f and hunger. He could help her a little, but 


@® not much. When they could find no odd jobs 


| to do, as it frequently happened, they resorted 


® to the last expedient of begging. 


As Wu Hsun grew older, he found employ- 
/ ment as a farm hand. He was so conscientious 
that all employers 


; liked to have his services, But since he was. 
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meck and gentle in nature and unsuspecting in 
his dealings with other men, he was ever bul- 
lied and came off second best in all encounters 
with either friend or foe. Cumulative experience 
of this kind set him thinking, and he soon 
arrived at the conclusion that he was being 
kicked around because he was ignorant and 
that he was ignorant because he was too poor 
to go to school. By a little exercise of the 
sympathetic feelings, of which he had plenty, 
he took pity on all poor and ignorant children 
who were likely to go without education and- 
be subject to insults throughout their lives. 
This simple train of reasoning, which is really 
most astonishing in a dirty and illiterate beggar, 
led him to wish that he could found some free 
school for poor boys and girls, so that they 
might learn to read and write and be spared 
humiliations in later life. 

How preposterous, we are inclined to say, 
for a filthy and helpless creature like Wu 
Hsun to wish to be the founder of free schools! 
How could he raise money for the purpose? 
He had no access to polite society. Rich people 
would spurn his very presence and turn him 
away before he could say a word about his 
cherished dream. 

Wu Hsun might not have heard of the home- 
ly adage, “where there is a will, there is a 
way,” but he fully lived up to its spirit. He 
knew he could not. depend upon the generosity 
of wealthy misers, and he decided to realize 
his pet scheme singlehanded.. The method he 
adopted was extraordinary: he proposed to 
achieve his end by the highly unorthodox means 











ofDSegging. 





We have read of stoic philosophers who deny 

themselves all worldly pleasures in order to 
attain individual perfection. Wu Hsun was not 
so selfish as that: though he was as self-deny- 
ing as any of the most eminent stoics, he aimed 
at something more than personal edification. 
Indeed, he was not thinking of his own moral 
improvement at all, for the question of morals 
was beyond the reach of his simple and illi« 
terate mind. He just set himself a goal and 
; wanted to attain it through his own efforts. He 
a knew no other means which was as efficacious 
Z as the profession of begging. 
: Once Wu Hsun had made up his mind, he 
swung into action. He began by giving up his 
employment, which stood in the way of his 
ambition. He dotined the remnants of an old 
cap, slung an empty purse on his back, and 
walked off towards his ideal, dressed in a tat- 
tered suit of his profession. 

Like all members of his ttibe, Wu Hsun 
coined pithy sentences in the form of couplets 
to attract popular attention. The first one of 
the kind, which gives the gist of his life-work, 
re says: 
S To work for others is to invite insults, 

, It’s far better and freer to beg! 

a Don’t scorn me for begging, 

bi For I shall give you a free school some day. 
: Like all noble-minded individuals, Wu Hsun 
was satisfied with very little for himself. When- 


Ege ae 


ever he was fortunate enough to get some 
better food, he would deny himself the pleasure 
of a treat and turn it into cash to be stowed 
away for the great day. This is what he had 
to say on the subject of food and drinks: 

Good food is no good for me, 

A free school is all the good [ care for. 

To drink dirty water is not dirty at all, 

Not to plan a free school is dirty, indeed. 

He was willing to slave like donkey and cow 
aid to put up queer stunts, if it helped him 
to earn money for the purpose he had it mind. 
He cut off his queue, which was a big sacrifice 
in his day and which no one in his senses 
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would think of doing without excellent reasons, 
to offer it for sale. He stood on his head and ~ 
crawled on all fours to entertain little children, 












































with only one object in view. He picked up ~ 
odds and ends and reshaped them into useful 7 
articles, which he sold for cash. 3 

Wu Hsun persisted in his efforts from the 
age of nineteen until his death forty years later. 
His ambition was realized in 1888 when the _ 
first free school, sponsored by him and finan- a 
ced with funds which he had earned cent by 
cent over a period of thirty years, was estabs 
lished at Liulincheng. The second one was estab- 
lished at Yangerchuang the mext year, and the _ 
third and last one at Yushihhsiang in 1896, a 
the year of his death. 

When Wu Hsun had accumulated a reasonable ~ 
sum of money, he began to buy lands and 
buildings for his future schools. But all the title — 
deeds were drawn up in the name of the “Free 
Schools “Endowment”, and not over his own 
signature. Though he was founder of the school, 
he never meddled in school finance and admi+ — 
nistration, which he left entirely in the hands 
of the directors. As an expression of his grati- 
tude to conscientious teachers, he would kow- 
tow to them. In the case of an irresponsible 
schoolmaster, he would kneel before him to 
request better service. He would apply the same 
methods of kowtow and kneeling to students, 
when they happened to deserve either approval 
or disapproval, as the case might be. 

Wu Hsun remained a bachelor through his 
whole life. Some people urged him to marry 
when his ambition of founding free-schools was’ 
fully realized, but he replied by saying that he 
wanted neither wife nor children, that t 
schools were his main preoccupation, and that 
he would be buried wherever he should happe 
to fall dead, meaning that he did not cate to 
have sons to attend to his funeral, as it has” 
always been the Chinese custom even to this ” 
day. 4 

Wu Hsun was parsimonious to the extreme 
and had never spent an extra cent for his own 
enjoyment. But if it came to be a matter 
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_ encouraging the filial and relieving the poor, 
he was as generous as he could possibly be. 
Once he heard of the filial piety of one Mrs. 
Chang Chung-ho, who cut off a piece of her 
' own flesh to serve her ailing mother who 
wished to have meat which they could ill afford 
to buy, Wu Hsun immediately gave her ten 
mou (equivalent to one and a half acres) of 
the best land and sang her praises ina couple 
of doggerels. Similar cases are not adequately 
recorded, because Wu Hsun was in the habit 
of doing a good turn and forgetting all about it. 
Wu Hsun lived a beggar’s life, but his ser- 
vices to society were adequately recognized even 
before his death. The Governor of Shantung 
had granted him an audience and had presented 
_ him with two hundred taels of silver as a re« 
ward for his work. The Emperor was gracious 
enough to permit a stone arch to be erected to 
his memory as a sign of Imperial favor. Local 
officials and thousands of people took part in 
his funeral procession. The pupils from the 
schools he had established mourned his passing 
with so much feeling that all witnesses of the 
scene agreed that Wu Hsun had not died child- 
less. Eight years after his death, the Governor 
of Shantung memorialized the Emperor for 
Imperial permission to insert his biography in 
the official history of the dynasty, to enter his 
name in the roll of local saints, and to build 
a separate temple in the district to house his 
departed spirit. All these requests were readily 
granted. 
Wu Hsun’s whole iife was one of self-denial 
3 and self-sacrifice for a noble cause, in which 
_ he passionately believed. If the Chinese Com- 
’ | munists really cared for the welfare and cham- 
“BH pioned the cause of the downtrodden, as they 
_ pretend to do, they should claim him as one of 


themselves. But: ing of doing anything of 


’ | that. sort, they mergilessly flay him for his 


; attempts to inculcate respect for authority, 
order, and discipline and castigate him for having 
helped strengthen the power of the ruling class 
on the one hand, and weaken popular resistance 

to despotic rule on the other. The story of the 
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Communists’. defamation of Wu Hsun may be 
briefly summarized, 

The Kuen Luen Motion Picture Company of 
Shanghai, which had gone over to the Com- 
munist side when the Red hordes swept across 
the Yangtse, shot a “Life of Wu Hsun” to 
please the Reds who were presumed by the di- 
rector of the picture, Sun Yu, to be in sympa- 
thy with the nineteenth century begyar. It was 
shown in a number of theaters at Shanghai, 
Hankow, Peiping, and Tientsin carly last year 
and won much applause from Communist syco- 
phants, who hailed Wu Hsun as having ‘‘stood 
firm by the laboring class”, as a ‘‘servant of 
the people’, and as representing ‘‘the poor 
man’s reversal of fortune on the cultural level”. 
Ironically enough, the Reds themselves strongly 
objected to these views and launched an allout 
attack on the hero and his adulators. The cam- 
paign began with a series of articles in the 
Literary and Artistic Review for April and May, 
1951, in which these characterizations of Wu 
Hsun were flatly repudiated. On May 16, the 
People’s Daily, Party organ of the Communists, 
called upon its readers to take a serious view 
of the discussions on the ‘Life of Wu Hsun” 
in a full-length editorial. The next day, it reit- 
erated the call on Party: members in the column 
on Party Life. Early in June, the Communist 
Ministry of Education picked up the battle-cry 
and instructed all educational institutions to 
join in the discussion and criticism of the movie 
and of the Wu Hsun spirit. 

Once the Communists had decided to make 
an issue of the subject, they persisted in their 
efforts with a singular tenacity. They organiz- 
ed themselves into a Commission to Inves- 
tigate the History of Wu Hsun and went 
straight to the famous beggar’s native district 
in wést Shantung to make, as they claimed, a 
“study on the spot”. Meanwhile the Kuen 
Luen Motion Picture Company appreciated the 
blunder they had made and hastened to ‘‘accept 
the just criticisms” and to acknowledge that 
the movie had ‘‘produced undesirable effects 
from the point of view of propaganda.” Need- 
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less to say, all public showings of the picture 
were prohibited. 

The results of the “investigation”, which 
were published in the People’s Daily in July, 
can be easily imagined. The Commission, after 

two months of field work, found Wu Hsun to 
be a *tusurer’, a *thobo”, ‘ta cheat”, and funda- 
mentally ‘‘not a worker of the people”. It 
further found that the pupils whom his free 
schools took in were ‘‘all from families of 
landlords and rich merchants.” and ‘‘none were 
poor men’s children”. It alleged that Wu Hsun 
had bowed to and compromised with the 
**feudal ruling class” and that his inculcation 
of respect for Confucius had helped to buttress 
the ruling caste. The Commission’s report not 
only blackened Wu Hsun's memory and defamed 
his whole life-work, but also destroyed the 
entire moral edifice of Chinese society. 

The motives behind these strange transactions 
are not difficult to determine. In the first place, 
the liquidation of a dead beggar is intended by 
the Communists to serve as a serious warning 
to the pinkish turncoats and fawning toadies 
that they have not yet ingratiated themselves 
into Red favor and that, if they do not slave 
for their Red masters, they will have to pay 
dearly for it. The management of the Kuen 
Luen Motion Picture Company, which produced 
the ‘‘Life of Wu Hsun”, Mr. Sun Yu, who 
directed it, the theaters that showed it in 
Shanghai, Hankow, Peiping, and Tientsin, and 
the whole group of men who had prostituted 
their pen to laud the movie to the skies at its 
initial showings—these little puppets and many 
more were compelled to bow before the superior 
sagacity of the Red dictator and to confess their 
own unpardonable crime of having misread his 
whims and fancies. The most scared individual 
of all is perhaps Ho Ssu-yuan, formerly Com- 











missioner of Education and the Chairman of | 
the Shantung Provincial Government and* last 
Mayor of Peiping before the Communist occupa. i 
tion, who joined the chorus of accusations by 
writing an article on ‘‘Han Fu-chu, Wu Hsun, — 
and Myself", which appeared in the People’s — 
Daily on July 11, 1951. Ho is an opportunist — 
and had negotiated the peaceful surrender of 
Peiping-to the Reds. But now he also became 2 
nervous, because years ago, when he was Com. 
missioner of Education in Shantung under the e 
governorship of General Han Fu-chu, he had 
paid public tribute to the beggar-educator. He 
acknowledged, in his essay of self-abuse, that 
he had helped General Han Fu-chu to consoli- 
date his iron grips on the people of Shantung 
by holding before them the example of Wu 
Hsun for them to follow,and that if Wu Hsun 
was an accomplice of ‘reactionary forces” then a 
he himself was an accomplice of the accomplice, — 
By extorting these self-incriminating confessions 


























































evidence at any time in the future and liquidate” é 
them without stirring a finger. ‘ 

Secondly, the Communists have staged the — 
farce of liquidating a dead beggar because they 
want to sweep away all traditional Chinese — 
morality and culture as embodiedin Wu Hsun’s — 
life-work and the schools he had founded. The Q 
Reds are more interested in the destruction of — 
all moral values of the traditional type than in — 
kicking at a lifeless corpse. As they have no 
love for the Confucian virtues and wish to see ~ 
their early extinction in the hearts of the — 
Chinese people, they have been using one pre- 
text or another to discredit them before the 
public. And the case ot Wu Hsun just happened 
to be one of the many instances that came ra- 
ther handy for the purpose. 
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Communist Leaders Admit Failure of 

Anti-Corruption Campaign 

: i he bold claim was made by the Commu- 
nists in 1950 that corruptiomunder the Red 

regime had become a thing of the past.. A 


scant two years later, this same regime is so 
deeply mired in corruption that even the Com- 


- munist leaders have to admit that “‘investiga- 


tions” and “anti-corruption campaigns” have 
met with little success. 

In December, 1951, Po I-po, head of the 
Communist Austerity Inspection Committee, re- 
ported that more than 1,670 corrupt persons 
had been exposed in 27 public agencies. Iden- 
tified as the most heinous offenders were Com- 
munications Chief Chang Wen-en, Secret Police 
Chief Sung Teh-Kuei, and Tientsin Party Head- 
quarters Chief Chang Tse-shan. 


On January 9, 1952,Communist Premier Chou’ 


En-lai himself admitted, at a mammoth meeting 
attended by 3,200 representatives from all walks 
of life, that the anti-corruption campaign inau- 


_gurated by Mao Tse-tung last December had 


not achieved the degree of success anticipated. 
In words that implied a threat and a warn- 
ing, he appealed to the entire nation “to heed 
the order of Mao Tse-tung to wipe out the last 
vestiges of this evil inherent in the old society,” 

The evidence is obvious, two short years af- 
ter the setting up of the Communist regime, 


that many Comm@nist Party members have 
come to love the better things in life and to 
® have reconciled themselves to the capitalist way 


of living. A cursory glance over Communist 
Newspapers during the past three or four 


® months cannot fail to bring home the fact that, 
| despite its vaunted discipline, the communist 
_ ftegime is hopelessly riddled with corruption and 


impoverished by waste. 


News trom the Mainland 





A report issued in December, 1951 by the 
Kwangtung Postal & Telegraphic Administra- 
tion, a report typical of hundreds of reports 
issued by other Communist agencies, reveals 
that the. Toishan and Suncheung post offices 
had failed to account for JMP140,500,000 be-— 
tween January, 1950 and February, 1951. The 
same report states that 69 per cent of the 
workers employed by the two post offices had a 
finger in the cerruption pie. 

The discovery of corruption and the resultant 
scandal led the above-mentioned Administra- 
tion to organize three “investigation teams” in 
July, 1951 to inspect all other post offices un- 
der its jurisdiction. According to “preliminary 
findings,” Huang Wei-tse, Director of the Shih- 
chiao Post Office, was found guilty of having 
pocketed JMP10,000,000 by padding the pay- 
roll. Liu Shao-chow, Director of the Chungshan 
Telegraph Office, had helped himself to JMP 
15,000,000 public money, while Tang Kuo- 
sun, an employee of the Kongmoon Post Office, 
had enriched himself to the tume of JMP100, 
000,000 at public expense. The culprits, accord- 
ing to a report, have already been brought to 
trial and given their just deserts. 

Other official Communist reports indicate that 
corruption, far from being confined to financial 
and economic circles alone, has wormed its way 
into military organizations and the army as well. 
At a meeting called by the Military Committee 
of the South China Area in December, 1951, it 
was reported that it had become a general practice 
among military personnel to resort to corrup- 
tion and misappropriation of public funds. It 
was the consensus of opinion at the meeting 
that corruption was largely due to the fact that 
following the Communist military successes in 
1948 and 1949, many officers and men had cul- 
tivated a fondness for capitalist pleasures and 
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that after years of austere living, they had come 
to enjoy the better things in life. 

It is significant to note that the above-cited 
cases, far from being a product of the imag- 
ination, were actually culled from - ‘‘ official” 
and ‘‘reliable” Communist reports and news- 
papers. The seriousness of the problem may be 
gauged by the fact that a special article by Mao 
‘Tse-tung condemning corruption and waste was 
published by the Peking People’s Daily on 
December 21, 1951. That this article was play- 
ed up by newspapers throughout China suggests 
that Mao Tse-tung himself must have been 
more than a little worried over the problem. 

It is generally agreed that the Chinese Com- 
munist regime, like other dictatorships, exists 
by virtue of its iron-clad discipline. We may, 
the thought 
that when its much-vaunted discipline fails to 
stand up to the test, the Chinese Communists 
will find it increasingly difficult to impose 
their wills on the people and that corruption 


therefore, take some comfort in 


may eventually bring about the downfall of 
the Communist regime. 


Universities on the Mainland 
Heading for Extinction 


n the Chinese mainland universities are 
q) headed for extinction, and students have 
already become servants of the Communist 
regime with no choice of what they will do 
after graduation. 

In place of universities, a host of technical 
and political training schools is being set up. 
These are dedicated to filling the needs not of 
students but of the regime. 

Professor Shih Chia-yang, head of the en- 
gineering shool of Tsinghua University, put 
it this way, according to a New China News 
Agency dispatch: ‘‘.... universities must be 
turned into cadre training schools.” 

Already, university graduates are required 
to work for the Communists. Red China’s 
Premier Chou En-lai made that clear in his 
October Ist promulgation of the ‘Decision on 
the Reform of the Education System.” In it 
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he clearly stated: Work for graduates from 
institutions of higher education shall be allocat- 
ed by the government.”’ ' 

Since Red China’s needs for educated per. 
sonnel are enormous—especially people with © 
a technical education—informed Chinese circles © 
in Hongkong believe that youths going to Red ~ 
China from abroad, for their education would a 
probably not be permitted to leave after | 
graduation. These sources feel they would be. | 
allowed to leave Red China only to do Party 
in their overseas home areas — not to a 
















work 
work for themselves or their families. 

But Red China’s new education system 
far more than complete control of 
university graduates. The universities them- ~ 
selves are being destroyed, these sources state, | 

This is being done to turn out quantities of "3 
technical personnel in a hurry. According to ~ 
New China News Agency. “... in the next a 
five or six years, China’s education institutions 
are required to train some 150,000 to 200,000 — 
top level technicians in the spheres of industry, — 
agriculture, transport and medicine to meet ther | 
growing needs of national reconstruction.” _ 3 

To do this, the Chinese Reds are setting up a 
one to two years specialized courses instead of 
allowing students to get a full education. Chien a 
Chun-jui, Communist China’s Vice Minister — 
of education, has said; ‘‘We should especially 
... Strive vigorously to promote short-term 
specialized education.” This appeared in th 
November Ist issue of Peking’s official journal, 
Hsueh Hsi. Many other top Communist 
have said the same thing. 

Chinese educators in Hongkong pointed out 
that in this the Chinese Reds are merely 
following Russia’s lead. A doctor or an engi- 
neer or an economist cannot be trained i 
one or two years, they explained. 

But, they pointed- out, Chinese engineers 
will probably not be taught how to build an 
Some will learn how to build” 
a foundation.: Others will be taught to bui 
the superstructure, etc. The same applies to 
medicine and other skills for which studen' 
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usually attend universities. 

The effect of this on Chinese universities 
will be to make them inadequate training 
schools. Their technical departments, accord- 


_ ing to announced Communist plans, will be 


amerged with technical departments of other 
schools. . 

This happened in Shanghai where a textile 
institute was formed by merging one technical 
university with the special departments of two 
others, according to the official Communist 
Chien Fang Jih Pao. 

Eventually, this will leave only such depart- 
ments.as literature and history in the univer- 
sities. And the Communists have made. it 
plain that such departments are to be used 
entirely for thought training of future Red 
cadres. 5 

Under Mao Tse-tung’s new education system, 
students will not be able -to get an education 
they can use outside of Red China, and if 
they go to Red China for their education, they 
probably will never get home again. 


Chinese Communists Seek to 
End Private Business 


a. broad categories of private trade in 


Red China are scheduled for elimination 


"soon, according to the pro-Communist Econo- 


mic Review, which is published in Hongkong. 
This apparently is part of a plan of the 


B® Communist regime to take over all wholesale 


and most retail business in Red China. Such 
@ program was privately revealed by reliable 
business sources in Canton and Shanghai 


| several months ago. They understood it would 


cover a three-year period, beginning in 1952. 
The four categories black-listed in the 


@® Review were: 


(1) Middlemen and. firms of a similar nature, 


| (2) distribution agents, (3) dealers in luxury 
| goods, and (4) dealers in “superstitious” goods. 


The Review, which often reflects semi-official 


| policy on such matters, also advised dealers 
‘in cotton, cotton yarn, cotton cloth, rawhide, 
hog bristles, and. timber to close down im- 


mediately. The so-called government already 
was the chief dealer in these materials, it 
stated, and private firms were therefore now 
superfluous. : 

The constant growth of cooperatives, it 
stated, was rapidly eliminating private dealers 
in such other: basic commodities as rice, flour, 
fire wood, and edible oils. It added that this 
trend would continue. 

In another article in the. same issue, the 
Review told import-export firms to abandon 
hopes of trading with the West. Instead, it 


urged them to support the Communist “great 


policy of trading with the USSR” and _ its 
satellites. : 

Almost 80 per cent of Red China's foreign 
trade is now with Soviet bloc nations, it said. 
And because this trade is conducted by gov- 
ernments, instead of by. private firms, the 
Review pointed out that private importers and 
exporters had no future on the China main- 
land. 

The Review reported that, in line with the 
Communist policy, about 800 firms represent- 
ing 30 different business fields in Canton will 
immediately be organized into syndicates. The 
syndicates, which are Communist - controlled, 
will consolidate and control them, it said. : 

Dealers in fish, salted fish, pork, beef, eggs, 
vegetables, fire-wood and charcoal, it reported, 
will also be organized under syndicates. The 
Review charged such dealers with being 
naturally feudalistic and said’ their ways of 
conducting business ‘twill be changed.” 


Communist Extortion Drive 
Hits New Peak 


n overseas Chinese resident of Hongkong 
Ais in an interview in Hongkong re- 
cently that after having paid ransom six times 
amounting to JMP 100,000,000 (about HK$25, 
000) to the Chinese Communists for the release 
of his wife, he had received a seventh demand 
for money. 

A native of Toishan, Li -Huai-wen, is only 
one of many victims of the extortion drive 
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currently pushed by the Communists in 
Kwangtung. The Chamber of Commerce and 
Industry for Szeyi residents in Hongkong re- 
cently met to discuss ways to counteract the 
extortions. 

Other Kwangtung county organizations re- 
cently. held similar meetings in Hongkong. 
The mectings are usually kept secret for fear 
of Communist reprisals against relatives still 
on the mainland. These groups estimated that 
more than 60 per cent of the overseas Chinese 
residents of Southeast Asia, with families still 
in Red China, have seceived ransom notes. 
But those living in the United States, they 
said, are hardest hit. 

Despite earlier Communist promises to take 
good care of the families of overseas Chinese, 
the Communist extortion program recently 
reached a new intensity, they stated. Many 
hostages of the Reds are reliably reported to 
have committed suicide ‘‘to end it once and 
for all.” 

Yeh Chung-fah, owner of a native banking 
house in Hongkong, said in an interview that 
he was asked to pay ransoms for the release 
of his married sister and mother-in-law. But, 
Yeh later learned, the two women killed 
themselves shortly after the money was sent. 

Lu Kuo-cheng, manager of a laundry in 
Hongkong, recently received letters from his 
sister-in-law in Toishan asking for JMP 36,000, 
000 and enough money to buy 380 piculs of 
rice. The Reds demanded this, she wrote, 
before they would release his 73-year-old 
mother from jail. While he was trying to get 
the money, Lu received another letter from 
his sister-in-law explaining that his mother had 
hanged herself and that she herself was being 
held by the Communists pending the payment 
of ransom. 

The Szeyi Chamber of Commerce and In- 
dustry in Hongkong asserted that 80 per cent 
of the 3,000,000 Szeyi population are families 

orrelatives of overseas Chinese. It is feared 
that practically everyone in Szeyi will even- 
tually be victimized by Communist extortion. 
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Buddhists on Hainan 
Forbidden to Worship 


he Chinese Reds are carrying out a re. © 

lentless campaign to destroy the deeply 2 
rooted Buddhist faith of the people on Hainan, — 
according to a recent visitor to Hongkong. 

In an interview in Hongkong, he said that a 
at least 35 of the more important monks on 
Hainan were executed without trial of any 
kind. About 50,000 others, he said, were put 
to forced labor, repairing airfields, building x 
roads, working on Yulin’s dockyards, etc. a 

Hainan’s two most famous temples, Wen a 
Chang and Chun Shan, built in the Tang 5 
Dynasty, are now used by the Reds as admin. | 
istrative buildings. The 500 monks who served _ 
in them, he said, are among those now doing e 
forced labor. a 

The other temples on the island, he stated, a 
have in effect been closed by a Communist — 
order forbidding worship im them. However, 
Hany people still secretly practise their faith 
at home. ‘ 

He said at least 100 Buddhist nuns on the 
island committed suicide rather than give in 
to Communist demands that they return to 
the laity. Nuns, he explained, are put through 
five-month indoctrination courses intended to 
destroy their Buddhist faith. 

The Reds have made a special point of try- 
ing to win over young nuns. He said about 
7,000 of them under the age of 25 are today 
at indoctrination camps in Hoikow, Yulin, 
Wenchong and Tsengfan. : 

Among the nuns under the age of 20, this 
source felt, the Communists have met with 
some success. He said he knew of some in this 
age group who married after indoctrinati 
Others, he stated, actually became Party cadres. 

The Communists class all Buddhist monk: 
nuns or simply believers—as counter-reve 
tionaries on Hainan, he stated. Today, nobo 
dares reveal his faith. All Buddhist publication 
are banned, as are such articles of worship 
incense sticks and red candles. 4 
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q beginning of victory of justice. The paper, 
o “therefore, hoped that (1) the democracies would 
@ More than ever be determined to approach with 
4 | &cautious tread the road to victory, and (2) the 


= 








ress opinion in Free China in February 

| ae focused on three main events: (1) 
_ the adoption by the United Nations Assembly 
of the Chinese resolution indicting Russia for 

» having failed to honor the 1945 Sino - Soviet 
Treaty, (2) the start of the long-expected Sino- 

| Japanese negotiations for ending the state of 


| war, and (3) the continued deadlock in the 


| Korean peace talks over the question of re- 
patriation of war prisoners and the choice of 
This 


| neutral nations as armistice observers. 
| may be seen from the following editorials. 


(1) Soviet Violation of 1945 
Sino-Russian Treaty 


Russia’s violation of the 1945 Sino - Soviet 

| Treaty-is the cause of all world troubles and the 
threat to international peace today, commented 
Hsin Sheng Pao on Jan. 31. If the Russian 
imperialists, the paper added, had not blocked 
Chinese efforts to reestablish sovereignty. in 
following World War II, the 
' Chinese Communists would never have been 
-able to occupy that portion of China and make 


Manchuria 


it their base for conquering the Chinese main- 

land, and the so-called ‘volunteers army’ under 

Mao Tze-tung would never have been able to 
‘take part in the Korean War in which countless 
American and other United Nations boys have 
been killed. China ‘brought her case against 
USSR before the United Nations because she 
| wanted to expose Soviet aggression to world 
'Opinion, the paper said. The passing of 
| China’s resoliition in the UN Assembly is the 


‘United Nations would take appropriate steps 
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Chinese Press Opinion 


against Russia so that an aggressor might be 
brought to justice. 

Said the Central Daily News on Feb. 2: 
When the signatures on the Sino-Soviet 
Treaty of 1945 were still wet, Russia 
violated the agreement by blocking Chinese 
Government efforts to restore sovereignty in 
Manchuria and aiding the Chinese Reds in an 
all-out rebelliv« against the Government with 
the result that the Chinese mainland fell into 
Communist hands. Russia's failure to live up.to 
the Sino-Soviet pact, the paper said, was in fact a 
violation of the United Nations Charter. In 1949 
we brought before the United Nations the resolu- 
tion indicting Russia for aggression, but the re- 
solution was twice tabled due to failure on the 
part of the maiority of member nations to- 
understand the true nature of Red imperialism. 
That the UN General Assembly has now passed 
the resolution is a clear indication of the firm 
stand taken by the democracies against Russia's 
aggression. This is indeed our great diplomatic 
victory. 

We have. repeatedly told the world, the same 
paper said, that the Red rebellion led by Mao 
Tze-tung was the beginning of Soviet aggression 
in China. Fooled by propagandists directed by 
the Kremlin, many people then termed the re- 
bellion ‘China’s civil war,’ while many others 
watched the developments in China with igdif. 
ference. Facts by now have unmistakably demon. 
strated that the Red demagogues in China are 
but Russian fifth columnists instigated by the 
Comintern to overthrow the Government by 
violence. The Government resorted to armed 
suppression to maintain national integrity and 
independence, resulting, however, in the loss 
of the mainland in addition to the sacrifice of 
countless human lives and inestimable property. 
But our sacrifice was not in vain. Being the 
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first to fly the anti-Communist banner we have 
carried on- the anti-aggression war singlehanded 
for six full years to enable the democracies today 
to recognize Russian devilry and treachery- so 
that precautionary measures can be taken be- 
fore it is too late, the paper concluded. 


(2) Sino-Japanese Peace Conference 


: The Chinese magazine Free China on Feb. 
16 advised Japan to give up her contemplated 
*‘neutral”’ stand in the present world controversy 
and warned the Chinese Government not to 
sign a Sino-Japanese peace treaty that is 
‘‘limited”” in nature. We intend to advise 
Japan, declared the periodical, on the following 
three points: 

I. A whole-hearted cooperation between the 
Japanese Government and the Chinese National 
Government is a blessing to both Japan and 
China and a foundation to the collective 
security of East Asiatic nations. Without this 
basic stand, Japan must be prepared to be a 
Soviet satellite, for there is no neutrality 
today. 

II. It is mere wishful thinking to expect 
that Japan can some day come to deal with 
the Peiping puppet regime which has become 
a curse to the people under its rule. In fact, 
the Chinese on the mainland are supporting 
the National Government in Taiwan with all 
their heart and soul. 

III. Chief Japanese negotiator Isao Kawada 
expressed his appreciation of the words of 
President Chiang Kai-shek following V-J Day 
that good should be returned for evil, and 
expressed the hope that the Chinese people 
would maintain this good spirit. Indeed, it is 
our traditional good spirit to forget the past, 
but this does not mean that we can easily be 
pushed around. 

To the Chinese Government the journal said 
that it can only sign with Japan a peace treaty 
that is based on the multilateral San Francisco 
Peace Treaty and that is applicale to the whole 
of China. 

The Central Daily News on Feb. 22 rejected 
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Yoshida’s statement in the Japaneses Diet t 
the effect that the sovereignty of the Chinese 
National Government applies only to Taiwan 
and its outlying islands. In its editocial, the © 
daily declared that the Japanese premier’s — 
statement still leaves open the possibility for 
Japan to establish diplomatic relations with the a 
Chinese Communists. It warned that Japan © 
could only bring national destruction to 4 
herself if she choose to take a course other | 
than to cooperate with the democratic bloc in 4 
the spirit of the United Nations Charter. 4 

Hsin Sheng Pao stated on Feb. 22 that — 
China and Japan are the only countries in the 
Far East capable of shouldering the responsibi- — 
lity of resisting Soviet aggression. Fully aware _ 
of the interdependence of the two countries, — 
the daily commented, our government strongly — 
advocated a policy of kindness and magnani- 3 
mity toward Japan immediately after V-J Day. — 
Even now a policy of tolerence and conciliation — 
has been our guiding principle in negotiating # 


the Sino-Japanese peace treaty. Should Premier — 
; 


Yoshida fail to recognize the difficult world | 
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situation and the difficulties facing Japan and ar 
to commit his country to a definite anti-Commu- — pe 
nist and anti-Russian policy, it would not only — 


co: 
be a calamity to Japan but to the Far East g 


and the world also, the paper concluded. cal 


As China and Japan are the leading countri tex 
of the Far East, said The Democratic Chinese to 
Magazine Feb. 16, their close coopeation would cal 

of 


greatly contribute to the suppression of Com- 
munist rebellion, the safeguarding of world ~ 
-peace and the happiness and prosperity of the © 
two countries, Failing to recognize this point, 
the paper explained, the Japanese Government 
attempts to steer a middle course between the 
democratic camp and the totalitarian camp 


keeping up friendly relations with the Chinese Un 
Communists, thereby giving the latter the list 
chance to destroy them individually. pre 

We would like to tell the Japanese peop plic 


that the only treaty acceptable to the Chine: 
people, said Chung Hua Jik Pao Feb. 22, is 
peace treaty akin to the multilateral treat 
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signed in San Francisco... Only such a treaty 


: can end the state of war betweén China and 
‘ Japan and pave the way for the resumption 
. of Sino-Japanese relations. No treaty of any 
‘ other form would be acceptable to the Chinese 
J people, it was stressed. As the Sino-Japanese 
. relations have a close bearing upon the security 
‘ of the Far East, as well as the future well- 
‘ being of the peoples therein, the daily hoped 
; that the delegates of the two countries would 
‘ treat each other with sincerity and refrain from 
resorting to guileful tactics. 
K (3) Korean Truce Parley 
¢ 
e With a view to arriving at a compromise, 
e said the Democratic Chinese Magazine Feb. 16, 
. _ the United Nations Command has once again 
y made concessions in the peace negotiations. 
However, news from Panmunjom indicated that 
; the Communists stand firm on the questions of 
7 truce supervision and exchange of war prisoners, 
g the journal added. They still insist upon the 
r repatriation of all war prisoners. No matter 
d | how patient the Allied delegates may be, they 
d are quite helpless about it. The Russian im- 
|. | perialists and their satellites still have the full 
y control of the situation, the magazine warned. 
t The treacherous design of the Communists 
can only be matched by their sinister charac- 
$ ter, the journal stated. They are determined 
é. to achieve their objective unscrupulously if they 
d can be benefited by it. To exchange the list 
i of the war prisoners is a kind of stratagem of 
d the Communists. By keeping the American 
. war prisoners as hostages, they try to make 
+ Mm most of the peace talk. It cannot be denied 
or that the United Nations Command has commit- 
¢ @ tcd a serious mistake by exchanging the list of 
y @ war prisoners with the Communists. Why the 


United Nations Command should exchange the 

list with the Communists is quite uncom- 

_ prehensible. By so doing it would further com- 

© & plicate the problem. Among the war prisoners 
; captured by the United Nations Command, 
there are a fairly large number of anti-Com- 
- munist Chinese and Korean war prisoners who 
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are reluctant to. return.to the Communist areas, : 
For its own prestige, the United Nations Com- . 
mand should not compel them “to return to be 
slaughtered. The United Nations Command 
should long ago let go these anti-Communist 
war prisoners and send them to Taiwan, the 
magazine concluded. 

The concerted efforts of the democracies in 
resisting the expansionist policy and aggression 
of world Communism, said Min Ghu Pao on 
Feb. 22, aim at safeguarding democracy and 
freedom, the lofty ideal for. which we are striv- 
ing. The principle of free repatriation has been 
suggested with this ideal in view. Any devia- 
tion from it would betray this lofty ideal as 
well as the purpose for which we are fight- 
ing in Korea. 

As the free world, the daily stated, regards- 
men as human beings, it respects their will 
and life and protects their human rights. In 
the Communist world, people are slaughtered 
and are reduced to slavery. Among the war 
prisoners captured by the United Nations Com~- 
mand, there are those who will not return to 
the Communist areas even on -pain of death. 
We should respect their free will and give 
them a chance to lead a free life again. 

The journal pointed out that among the 
Communist armies compelled to fight in the 
Korean War many surrendered on the strength 
of the handbills and safe-conducts distributed 
by the United Nations Command guaranting 
their freedom. Should the United Nations 
Command give up this principle of free re- 
patriation, it would break its promises. The 
effectiveness of a military order depends much 
upon carrying it out to the letter. To break 
it would affect unfavorably the outcome of the 
fighting. 

In short, the paper urged, the principle of 
free repatriation should not be im any way 
changed. For the victory of the United Na- 
tions army in its anti-Communist fighting 
and for the future of the free and democratic 
world, this principle should be kept under 
all circumstances. 



































(1) Soviet Violation of 1945 
Sino-Russian Treaty. 


® ommenting on the adoption by the Political 
Security Committee of the Sixth U.N. 
General Assembly of the Chinese resolution 
that the Soviet Union had failed to carry out 
the 1945 Sino-Soviet Treaty, the independent 
New York Times (Jan. 30) declared: 
=: *‘This belated action might have been more 
ei effective if it had been taken in 1949, when 
f the Nationalist Government first lodged its 

4 charges aganist the Soviets and when the U.N. 
Ef might still have done something more effective 
than refcrring these charges to the Little 
Assembly for further study. Also the present 
action would become more impressive if it 
could command a larger majority in the As- 
sembly itself than it did in the committee, 
where 35 nations abstained from voting. 

*‘No doubt some of the smaller and more 
exposed nations among the abstainers found 
discretion to be the the better part of valour. 
Others, like Burma, declared that they found 
little profit in a ‘post-mortem.’ However, it 
can be counted as progress that the resolution 
was no longer shunted aside, but brought to a 
vote and made part of the record.” 

In another editorial on February 3, the same 
paper stated that in offering his resolution to 
the effect that the Soviet Union had violated 
the 1945 Sino-Russian Treaty, Dr. T. F. Tsiang, 
China’s representative in the U.N., ‘‘was trying 
to get the world organization to face the facts 
of Asiatic aggression.” ‘‘The aggression that 
Dr. Tsiang detailed and documented in respect 
to Manchuria and Red China,” the paper point- 
ed out, ‘‘is still in progress. It has brought a 
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train of more than a hundred thousand Ameri. 
can casualties in Korea. It has fomented the 
strife in Indo-China, where a new and larger 
incursion is still awaited with the gravest an- 
xiety. It has overrun Tibet. It threatens Burma. 
It is inspiring fresh pressure on Hongkong.” 
**There is one aggressor,” the paper went on, 
‘Soviet - directed Communist imperialism. The 
case brought by Free China named the aggressor — 
and it was right in doing so. The Free Chinese, 
having lost their homeland, are no longer under _— 
illusions about the mainsprings of conquest, 2 
They have seen all too clearly that the talk a 
about ‘realistic adjustment’ is idle. There is 
the true ‘realism,’ born of bitter experience.” 
‘‘What is really revealed,” David Lawrence’ 
pointed out in the Republican New York 
Herald Tribune (Jan. 30), ‘‘is a confirmation 
of many charges aired in Congressional com- — 
mittees here that Russia was constantly under- 4 
mining the position of the Nationalist Govern- a 
ment and that the downfall of the Nationalists 3 | = 
was in no small part due to the influence of | 
an outside power—namely, Communist Russia.” 4 
The writer further stated that “the fact that 
the Nationalist Government, driven back to a 
small area in Formosa as a base, can still stand 
up in the United Nations and get approval for 
its resolution condemning Russia's violation of 
the Russo-China treaty is an encouraging demon- 
stration of the faith of the U. N. in the Na- 
tionalist Government of China as the surviving 
legitimate regime there. Thus it is proved again 
that military domination of a territory is not 
the only criterion in affording consideration to 
the ‘claims of a legitimate government whose 
sovereign representative s still sit in the U. N. 
Security Council and the Assembly.” 
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The indepsndent Washington Evening Star 


: (Feb. 2) thought the Soviet violation of the 








1945 Sino-Russian Treaty **was perfectly clear, 
but the dose was too strong for the U. N. 


. members. The resolution was watered down to 


indict Russia for having ‘failed to honour’ the 
treaty.... .,...... When the representatives of 24 


| nations (including the British Commonwealth 


nations, France, Belgium, Mexico, India, and 
the Scandinavian countries) are unwilling to 
vote on the watercd-down version, the General 
Assembly has accomplished little except to 
waste time.” 

The independent Salt Lake Tribune (Feb. 3) 


compared the General Assembly’s declaration on 


Soviet breach of the 1945 Sino- Russian Treaty 
favourably with what happened last year when 
the U, S. had to exert all its pressure of per- 


| suasion to get the General Assembly to brand 


Communist China as an aggressor in Korea. 
The paper nevertheless regretted that the nega- 
tive attitude adopted by the 24 nations ‘‘empha- 
sizes a weakness of the U. N, — the reluctance 
of some members to stand up and be counted 
on touchy issues.” 

‘‘But the resolution was adopted,” the paper 
concluded, ‘‘and Russia was branded as a law- 


| breaker. Now that the U.N. has gone that far, 
| it might be able to explore some of Russia's 


@® relation to Point Five of the 


other crimes against its neighbors.” 
(2) The Development of the 
Korean Truce Parley 


Commenting on the Communist proposal in 
Korean truce 


agenda, New York Times observed in its 


® cditorial on February 9: 


‘This memorandum on ‘Point Five’ calls on 


& the armistice delegates to recommend a high- 
® level political conference to be held by the 


‘opposing sides’ within three months after the 


fe armistice becomes effective, in order to ‘discuss 
| and decide’ issues which embody all the de- 
| mands the Communists have made from the 


4 ; start. These demands include withdrawal of all 
-@ ‘foreign’ forces from Korea and ‘other problems 
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related to the Korean question,’ which, to the 
Communists, means recognition of the Commu- 
nist Chinese regime, a seat for it in the 
United Nations and abandonment of both the 
Chinese Nationalist Government and Formosa. 

**In these circumstances,” the paper conclud- 
ed, “tthe United Nations will have to weigh 
the dangers of 2 prolongation of the war against 
the danger of being into a settlement which 
might surrender all the purposes for which it 
went to war.” ~ 

**From the beginning” the New York Tribune 
stated on February 10, «the talks in Korea have 
revolved around military determinations neces- 
sary to a cease-fire. It was only when such 
matters as the future of Formosa or the admis- 
sion of Red China to the U. N. were excluded 
that the talks began. Since then attempts to 
bring in political issues through the back door, 
as with the Communist insistence on the 38th 
Parallel as the truce line, have been stoutly 
resisted by our negotiators. At what has seemed 
like the eleventh hour, however, a proposal by 
the Communists has raised anew issues outside 
the military sphere. That proposal has been 
handled firmly but wisely by Admiral Joy.” 
The paper thought the qualified acceptance of 
the Communist proposal “keeps the U. N. from 
the untenable position of not seeming to want 
a real setflement; at the same time it avoids © 
even the faintest intimation that the truce is 
being bought at the price of concessions in the 
political sphere.” 

The Houston Chronicle (Feb. 7) thought that 
‘certainly a settlement of Oriental questions is 
highly desirable, but it cannot be made through 
negotiations with the puppet Red Chinese and 
North Korean governments. That is a trap into 
which the U. N. must not fall.” 

«‘The limitation of discussion to issues pertain-: 
ing to Korea is likewise essential,” the New 
York Times editorialized on February 10. ‘The 
U. N. has already taken the position that mat- 
ters such as the recognition of Red China, 
membership in the U. N., and the disposition 
of Formosa are not germane to the Korean 
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case.” 

‘‘We must rule out” the Scripps - Howard 
Newspapers opined on February 12, ‘‘any deal 
which would surrender Formosa or any other 
free area to Communist control. We cannot 
accept with honour any compromise —cither 
by admitting Red China to U. N. membership 
at Nationalist China’s expense, or by admitting 
Red China in its own right until it has demon- 
strated a willingness to become a law-abiding 
member of international society.” 

The independent Republican Philadelphia 
Inquirer (Feb. 11) made a deeper analysis: 
“It is immaterial to the Communists whether 
they negotiate in an old Czarist palace as at 
Yalta or in a crude makeshift tent as at Panmun 
jom. Their goal, their strategy, their technique 
and their bait remain the same. 

**Their goal is world domination. Their ‘strate- 
gy is to approach it by diplomatic victories 
rather than by force. Their technique is to create 
trouble and then exact a price for quelling it. 
And their bait is the hope of peace—to be 
built up one moment, dashed the next, over 


and over, so as to undermine free world morale 
and weaken free world determination in a 
ceaseless war of nerves. 

*‘We should keep all this in mind as the 
Reds continue to drag out, obstruct and befog 
the Korean truce talks in an effort to blackjack * 
the United States into accepting their terms a 
for a general political conference on Asian = 
problems.” | : a 

In classifying the prisoners of war into two | 
categories, namely, the. Koreans who have ~ : 
honestly defected from the Communist cause, a 


and the Chinese who have been impressed into ~~ 


the Communist ranks, the New York Times | 
(Feb. 17) expressed the opinion that “We ~ 
shall have great difficulty, indeed, in getting 
ourselves to believe that we have any moral — 
right to turn either one of these group over — 
to the executioner. Our conscience is already 
bad on the score of what we did in returning — 
large numbers of unwilling persons to the — 
Soviet Union after the war.“We will be insen- 
sitive, indeed, if we repeat our transgression 
in that kind.” 


B. British Views 


(1) Churchill's Commitments 


The attitude of the British press to Mr. 
Churchill’s Washington commitments as a whole 
was divided along party lines. While the 
Labour right-wing paper, the Daily Herald 
(Jan. 30), observed that Mr. Churchill spoke 


with “two voices” —one for each side of 


the Atlantic, the Labour left-wing paper, the 
Tribune, charged that ‘‘Churchill’s words and 
action helped to strengthen the United States 
dangerous policy in the Far East.” It states: 
“Dispute still reigns on the exact significance 
of the conversations about Far Eastern problems 
which Churchill held in Washington. . Even 
if formal fresh commitments have not been 
made (and this is by no means clear; witness 
Mr. Eden’s statement on Indo-China, which he 


so conveniently forgot in the debate,) it is. 


42. 


evident that the Tories have decided to adopt — 
the line of least resistance towards American 3 


policy.” 

In its second leader entitled ‘Report on Wash- 
ington’, the London Times pointed out: ‘*There # 
is very strong pressure upon the United States 
Government to commit itself openly and before- 
hand to broad retaliatory measures against. 
(Communist) China; and Mr. Churchill, who 
rightly puts Anglo-American friendship above 
all things, ...... is not prepared to argue it out 
at this stage. He is well aware, as all should 
be, that the chances: of a settlement would not 
be improved by giving the impression ‘that we 
were disunited and taking small points off one 
another.’ ”’ 

The independent Economist pointed out on Jan 
26 that “The formulation of a Far Eastern policy. 
is, in fact, quite extraordinarily difficult. ,.....° 
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Those who still find it possible to believe (as the 
British Foreign Office did for a scandalously 
long time) that Mao and his friends are not 


really Communists and if treated well will not 
y misbehave, can be happy in advocating a policy 
c of conciliation and trustfulness. But it is al- 
ready clear that this is a complete misreading 
a of the character of the Chinese Communist re- 

gime, which may indeed differ in some of its 
0 characteristics from Russian Communism, but 
e would seem, on the record, to be even more 
> openly aggressive and careless of the conse- 
o quences. And the policy of turning the other 
$ cheek to the Chinese would certainly split the 
¢ Western alliance, since the cheek to be turned 
g would inevitably be an American one. At the 
1 other extreme from this, which may be called 
t the Nehru view, is the MacArthur view which, 
y finding the situation in Korea intolerable, would 
g abandon the pretence that the United Nations 
e are not at war with (Communist) China, and 
\- carry the war by all possible means to the 
n Chinese homeland.” 

é } In its editorial entitled ‘Mr. Churchill and 
China’ the Economist argued on February 9 
that the difficulty is that it does not lie wholly, 
or even mainly, with the Americans or any of 

ot | their allies to decide whether or not the war 
n |. shall spread beyond Korea. That decision is 
Mao Tse-tung’s, and if he decides on further 
1- = — aggression, the West will-not be able to help 
re itself. If fighting flares up again in Korea, is 
8 ' everything for. which the war has been fought 
e- to be abandoned? If the (Communist) Chinese 
st. invade Indo-China, as they threaten'to, the 
10 - whole Western alliance must take up the chal- 
1¢ @ lenge; it has far teo much at stake in Southeast 
it | Asia simply to stand aside.” 
id The journal further raised the question: “If 
ot _ the Chinese (Communists) attack Hongkong, is 
es no resistance to be put up? And if such ag- 
1e E gressions impend, as they assuredly do, does it 
®  ihelp to keep the peace to say in advance that 
n. ™@ in all circumstances the Chinese Communists 
:y. [| will be safe within their own borders, and that 
ae E even outside them they will not be resisted 
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Kai-shek. 


* lite countries. He rules out every idea of limit- 





ry by ground troops, which the Western’ ¥ 
iance does not possess? Is there not a better’ 
chance of preventing war-if the Chinese can be 
persuaded that they cannot count on escaping 
any of the penalties that fall upon an: aggres- 


sor?” 


(2) Mr. John Foster- Dulles’ 


Statement on China 


Quoting Mr. Dulles as stating that “in the 
long run you cannot keep an absolute barrier 
between Japan and the mainland’, the Daily 
Herald editorialized on February 13: “It is 
hard to overrate the gravity of such language 
from a man in such a- position. 

“This is surely a proposal that the policy of 
the United States in the Far East should be. 
changed from one of defence and ‘containment’ 
to one of offence. It is a proposal that the 
United States should attempt, by some unspeci- 
fied means to overthrow the Communist regime 
and replace it by—presumably—that of Chiang 


“The immediate question arises — are Mr, 
Dulles views shared by the President? Is this 
plan under consideration in the White House 
and in the State Department? If not, there 
should be a swift and decisive disavowal of any 
such purpose. 

“If, however, there is’ even a risk that this is 
to be the new American policy towards (Com- 
munist) China, then the British Government 
has a duty to perform. It will have to say 
plainly that this country can neither support 
nor approve the policy, and that its adoption 
by the United States Government would, regret- 
tably but inevitably, bring a complete parting. 
of the ways between us in the Far East.” 

“If Mr. Dulles is to be taken at his word,” 
the Manchester Guardian (Feb. 14) argued, “the 
is asking for an American crusade against 
(Communist) China, Russia, and all the satel- 


ed agreement. Doubtless he would prefer a a 
cold war. But could his type of crusade remain a 
at the cold war level? In Britain those who — 
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wish to sow division between us and America 
have been saying that American policy was 
exactly what Mr. Dulles describes. Fortunately 
the American Administration has different ideas 
from Mr. Dulles, but his words, unless he can 
explain that he has been misreported will right- 
ly cause much anxiety.” 

The differences of opinion between Britain 
and America, according to the Times (Feb. 14) 
“arise from the fundamental question whether 
the Western powers should merely seck to check 





Communist aggression where it occurs or whe. 
th-r, in the extreme form put by Mr. Dulles, 
seseee the United States should ‘stir up all pos- 
sible trouble and inconvenience for the Com- 
munist regime in China.’ There can be no easy 
answer, for the Communist regime pressure is 
not likely to relax, but the beginning of an 
answer would be made if the Western Powers 
could decide what areas in the Far East they 
must hold at all costs.’’ ‘ 






Wang Tse Yu Again ; 


During his sojourn in Wu (#%), Wang Tse-yu came across a 
wonderful bamboo grove in the estate of a certain magnifico. With 
the prescience that Tze-yu would visit the place, the host did 
everything he could to make the place tidy and seated himself in 


the hall, awaiting the advent of the honored guest. Wang came on 


a sedan-chair and was conveyed directly intothe bamboo grove where 
he loitered for quite a long while. The master of the house was 
naturally disappointed but yet -hoped that the guest would be back 
and present himself in the manner of a guest. To his great conster- ~ 
nation, the guest was about to exit through the gate. Then orders 
were given by the enraged host that the gate be shut. It was on 
this account that Wang deemed the host interesting, and deigned 


to stay, 


whereupon they had a good time together. 


eee- From Shih Sho Shin Yu (2% 37%) 
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Major Problems of 


United States Foreign Policy 1951-1952 


PP. 479, 1951, College Edition $1-50 
Brookings Institution, Washington D. C. 


o the Chinese student of international 
T relations, the volume is invaluable in 
showing what a section of articulate profes- 
sional opinion in the United States is telling 
the public. It provides food for thought for 
those of us here in Taiwan who have at heart 
the destiny of the Chinese nation through this 
troublous and difficult era. 

The Brookings Institution inaugurated a pro- 
gtam of research and education in the field of 
international relations in 1946, aiming at the 
development of an informed and responsible 
American public opinion on foreign policy. 
For the successful realization of the program, 
the Institution's resources had to be supple- 
mented by special grants of funds from the 
Rockefeller Foundation and the Carnegic Cor- 
poration of New York. The Major Problems 
of United States Foreign Policy is an annual 
analytical survey, of which the 1951-1952 issue 
is the fifth volume. It professes to be ‘*‘an at- 
tempt ... to present an over-all view of the 
world situation and of the position of the 
United States in world affairs, and to examine 
the main problems of foreign policy that lie 
ahead.” 

The volume is divided into three parts;— 
Part One dealing with the present position of 
the United States in world affairs, Part Two 
with a survey of present problems and Part 
Three with a problem paper on collective se- 


| curity action. Inasmuch as the material used 
® was prepared as of July 1, 1951, and in view 


of the rapidity with which world events take 
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on new shape and significance, Part Two has 
to be supplemented by a knowledge of the 
most recent developments before it can give 
an adequate picture of the current situation 
today. Part Three is apparently an attempt on 
the part of the Institution to carry out its 
avowed aim of contributing “toward a more 
realistic training of the increasing number of 
American specialists in international relations 
that are required today in the government, 
in business, and in other agencies operating 
abroad.” 

The present position of the United States in 
world affairs is discussed in five chapters, the 
first of which deals with Key Development 
from July 1950 to July 1951. To people in the 
orient, the most enlightening section in the 
chapter is the one on “The Great Debate”, 
described as “a full-dress criticism and defense 
of the foreign policy of the Administration.” 
The debate went through three clearly defined 
stages. The first, which lasted from the mid+ 
dle of December 1950 to the middle of Janu- 
ary 1951, was concerned with the general basis 
of national security and whether the United 
States should narrow down or enlarge its in- 
ternational commitments. The second stage 
went one step further to deal with the specific 
question of whether the Far East or Western 
Europe should be considered a more: vital area 
in the maintenance of national security. The 
third stage, which began when General Mac- 
Arthur was dismissed, took on two seemingly 
unrelated topics: the global strategy of the 
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United States and the political controversy set 
off by his dismissal. 

Chapter II on The Postwar Pattern of Inter- 
national Relations begins with a brief account 
of those events during World War II that had 
a bearing upon the postwar problem of unity 
among the Allied Powers. The Atlantic Char- 
ter of 1941, the Declaration by the United 
Nations in 1942, the Moscow Declaration in 
1942, the Moscow Declaration in 1943, and 
the Teheran, Dumbarton Oaks, and Yalta Con- 
ferences are all concisely described. Surprising- 
ly, no mention has been made of the Cairo 
Conference, while the San Francisco Conference 
is dealt with at length. Commenting on the 
course of events from 1945 to 1951, the chap- 
ter says that accumulated evidence shows that 
the Soviet Union cannot be relied on to keep 
its pledges to its allies, that nationalistic and 
revolutionary movements have altered the colo- 
nial status of many parts of Asia, and that 
there was a general resurgence of Arab nation- 
alism. The United Nations is said to have 
failed to satisfy the security requirements of 
its members and is therefore indirectly respon- 
sible for the growth of various types of region- 
al security arrangements. 

Chapter HII deals with Interests and Odjec- 
tives of the United States. It is here that stu- 
dents of international relations in the Far East 
find the book most enlightening. The evolu- 
tion of American foreign policy to its present 
form has taken place in three stages. In the 
first stage, 1865-1890, the controlling factor 
was the steady pressure for the internal con- 
solidation of the nation. The second stage, 
1890-1942, is that in which the United States 
emerged as a world power. The third and still 
unfinished stage is that in which the Uuited 
States has become a major world power wield- 
ing a decisive influence on the whole struc- 
ture of contemporary international relations. 
In 1946, the term “Western bloc” and ‘Soviet 
beloc” began to be used. The fact that the 
United States had demobilized, while Soviet 
Russia remained on a war footing compelled 
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the former to accept many Soviet actions as 
accomplished facts. Having failed to maintain 
world peace, the United States concentrated 
on marshalling the strength needed to restore — 
some semblance of balance of power in inter- 
national relations. 

Chapter IV takes into consideration Ozher 
Factors Conditioning United States Policy and 
Action. These factors, domestic or external, 
are inextricably interlocked, and have to be 
constantly adjusted. The domestic factors main- 
ly stem from the following circumstances: the 
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existence of diverse racial and cultural groups, 
the susceptibility of Congress to public opin- 
ion, the difficulty of impressing upon the pub. | 
lic that foreign policy is continually subject 
to the process of change, the intensification of ~ 
domestic_political activity in an election year, ~ 
and the constitutional structure and the opera- | 
tion of the governmental mechanism of the — 
country. In discussing external factors, empha- 3 
sis is laid on the important part that China 2 
was made to play and may play again in the 3 
shaping of American foreign policy. a 7 

Chapter V is entitled The Broad Issues 
Ahead, It is said that the basic objectives of 
United States foreign policy remain as they ~ 
have been for some years: (1) to develop a a 
world system of independent states, each poli- — 
tically and economically stable and militarily — 
secure, and all of which willing to harmonize a 
their interests by continuous international co- 
ordination and cooperation; and (2) to prevent 
the Soviet Union and its associates from de- 
feating this purpose by subversion or open 
aggression. 

Part Two, A Survey of Present Problems, 
takes up some problems of foreign policy con-— 
fronting the United States on July 1, 1951 
Chapter VI,~ The Political Field, discusses 
some of the heavy responsibilities for wor 
leadership newly acquired by the United Sta 
which have intensified its need to win and main- 
tain the friendship and confidence of the othe: 
free nations. Chapter VII, The Economic Fiel. 
asserts that the development that has had 
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greatest effect on the foreign economic rela- 


the problems 


| common purposes’. 
® Anglo-American differences in objectives in 
| the-Far East are minimized, the existence of 
_ different interpretations of events in Asia and 
_of opposing views concerning the means and 
‘ _ methods to be used in dealing with the situa- 
z tion in Asia is admitted. Chapter XII, The 
® European Area: By virtue of its resources, its 
| Productive capacity, the abundance of skilled 
a labor, and its potential power, Europe has ex- - 
@rted a tremendous influence on_ international 
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tions of the United States during the past year 
is the growing pace of rearmament. The desir- 
ability of controlling inflation is undeniable. 
That free nations should be urged to allocate 
resources and man power to production for 
defense is also obvious..On the matter of coo- 
peration, the chapter confines itself almost ex- 
clusively to Western European countries, ex- 
cept for a casual reference to the Havana Re- 
solution of 1940 and the Mexico City Conferen- 
ce of 1945. Chapter VIII, The Military Securi- 
ty Field, takes up the question of leadership 
in dealing with North Atlantic Treaty nations 
and ‘coercive legislation for dealing with non- 
treaty nations.” Chapter IX, The United Na- 
tions Field, describes the close relationship 
between the problems of the United States as 
a member of the United Nations and many of 
arising from other ficlds of 
American foreign relations. The most impor- 
tant and pressing problem is that of collective 
security. The ‘*‘Uniting for Peace” resolution is 
analyzed in detail. Chapter X, The Soviet 
Union and its Periphery, is devoted to the 
problem of how to weaken Soviet influence 
in the satellite states and in unstable and under- 
developed areas. 

Chapter XI, Great Britain and the Common- 
wealth: It is claimed that ‘‘it is clearly in the 
interest of the United States that the Com- 
monwealth should _be strong, that it should 
evolve institutionally toward greater political 


' coherence and toward a greater capacity to or- 


ganize its immense but dispersed power for 


While the fundamental 








relations. Since the primary concern of the 
United States in Europe is security, the coun- 
try finds itself increasingly involved in the 
problem of keeping special European issues 
effectively related to its own basic objective. 
The role to be played by Western Germany 
and that by Spain are much debated questions. 
The United States attempt to influence Yugo- 
slay action can take one of the following four 
forms: (1) include Yugoslavia in a mutual de- 
fense arrangement; (2) guarantee the integrity 
of Yugoslavia; (3) include Yugoslavia in a re- 
gional defense agreement; and (4) extend the 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. to include 
Yugoslavia. 

Chapter XIII, The Mediterranean - Middle 
East: In the 1920's, the discovery of rich oil 
deposits in Iraq focussed important American 
commercial interests on the Middle East; but 
today in spite of the deep concern which the 
United States has shown over the oil dispute 
in Iran, ‘tthe primary basis of the present 
United States interest in the Mediterranean 
and Middle East is strategic, and the overrid- 
ing objective of American policy is to- halt 
Soviet expansion”. Chapter. XIV, The African 
Area: Africa south of the Sahara, (North Africa 
is included in the Mediterranean Area) located 
on the road to India, Asia and the Far East 
is of great strategic importance, especially if 
the Mediterranean should become a closed sea. 

Chapter XV, The Asian Area: It is said 
that in China, a small but determined and 
disciplined minority has sought to develop a 
spirit of militant nationalism...... The energe- 
tic pursuit of this course, with practical assis- 
tance from the Soviet Union, has conyerted 
China from a militarily impotent nation into 
a significant Asian power and an. effective 
Soviet ally. 

On the issue of recognition, the book says 
that a “decision in this matter will ultimately 
be reached, by choice, by default, or in conse- 
quence of a chain of events set in motion by 
decisions with respect to the Korean war or 


to Formosa.” The possible choices that confront — 
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the _United States are four; (1) The United 
States can continue to recognize the National- 
ist regime as the Government of China. (2) 
The United States could withdraw recognition 
from the Nationalist Government and extend 
it to the Communist regime. (3) The United 
States can continue to recognize the National- 
ists as having sovereignty over Formosa, and 
at the same time extend recognition to the 
Communist regime as having sovereignty over 
the mainland. and (4) The United States can 
withdraw recognition from the Nationalist 
Government but refuse to extend it to the 
People’s Republic. 

Turning to Southeast Asia, it is said that 
the problem is to decide whether military aid 
should have priority over economic assistance 
and whether aid should take the form of stop- 
gap measures, a combination of stop-gap mea- 
sures and long-term measures, or such stop- 


gapmeasures as are consistent with long-term 


objectives. 
Concerning Japan, a treaty is considered ‘‘a 


prerequisite to Japan’s playing an active part 
in maintaining itself against a Communist 
threat.” Two main issues are involved in this 
connection. ‘‘The first is the question of the 
part it is desired Japan should play in main- 
taining security in the Far East. The second 
is the question of the steps that should be 
taken to make it possible for Japan to play 
the agreed role.” 

As to India, it is said that ‘‘so far as is 
known, no project for integrating India into 
a collective security system has yet taken con- 
crete form.” 

Chapter XVI, The Western Hemisphere: All 
Western Hemisphere areas, exposed to attack 
from Europe or Asia, are of strategic interest 
to the United States. Pan-American security 
has assumed increasing importance during the 
past fifteen years. 

Part Three of the book is intended to give 
the reader a better understanding of the entire 
policy-making process by reviewing the possi- 
ble alternative policies. 


While the 1951-1952 issue of the Major Pro. 
blems of United States Foreign Policy is admira- 
bly written and logically arranged, its division 
into chapters does not meet the need of the aver. 


age reader in Taiwan. The public here is more 
American attitude towards _ 
Soviet Russia, in the relationship between the | 
United States and Great Britain and the ex- RS 
tent to which public and official opinion in | 
Great Britain may influence American. policies — 


interested in the 


and in problems particular to the Far East, 
While all these questions are dealt with at 
length in the book the authors are satisfied to 


leave the readers to draw their own conclu. © 


sions. 


On the issue of United States attitude to. 


wards Soviet Russia, one gathers that both the 


American people and Government have defi- — 
nitely committed themselves against the expan- 
sionist pressure of the Soviet Union. Faced 
with the fact that, unlike the United States, a 


the USSR has remained on“a war footing since 


the end of the Second World War, the United — 
States has adopted a new system of selective | 
draft and measures for strengthening her mili- — 
tary forces. America has taken steps calculated — 
to stop the USSR from making a bid for — 
world hegemony. However, this does not mean | 
that the United States will be anti-communist. | 


The Communist Party has not been outlawed 
in the United States and aid to Communis 
Yugoslavia is openly given. 

The relationship between the United States 
and Great Britain is, in the opinion of the 
authors, practically indissoluble. The British 
Commonwealth occupies strategic 
throughout the world, embracing some of the 
most stable, wealthy and dependable democra- 


tic nations. It commands vast resources of 


man power and raw materials and possesses 
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positions — 




























‘: . Chinese Communists are “determined” and opinion that Taiwan should under no circum- 
J ‘disciplined’. The inclusion of four ‘*pos- stance fall into Communist hands. 
3 sible choices” on the issue of recognition mo- Wai Yuan 
* ‘ difies to a great extent the generally accepted 
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d , The two brothers, Chung Yu and Chung Hwei (4958.49 4 >), were 

:, reputed for their brilliancy in their teens. When they were only 

é thirteen, the King of Wei (#2X#%) heard so much about them that 

d he one day said to their father, ‘*‘You may bring the two youngsters 

. to see me sometime.” So a special audience was granted them. Yu 

i‘ perspired terribly on his face. ‘‘Why do you sweat like this?” asked 

d 3 the King. 

" ‘In Your Majesty’s awesome presence, I can not help sweating,” 

i replied Yu. 

t. ‘*Why do you not sweat at all?” demanded the King, turning to 

d Hwei. 

st : ‘In Your Majesty’s awesome presence, my sweat dare not show 


itself.” 


——From Shih Sho Shin Yu (#2,3¢%) 
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Beyond East and West 


By John C. H. Wu, Sheed and Ward, New York, 1951 
pp. 360, US$3.50 


r. John C. H. Wu, alias Wu Ching-hsiung, 
ID: one of our leading lawyers, one of our 
more erudite students of jurisprudence, eminent 
in belles-letters and pious of faith. He was one 
time President of the Court at 
Shanghai, Dean of the Law School of Soochow 
University, and one of the principal authors 
of the current constitution of the Republic of 


Provisional 


China. As translator of a new version in liter- 
ary Chinese of the New Testament, he enjoy- 
ed for some years a position approximating 
that of Monseignor Ronald Knox in his new 
English translation of the Bible for the Catho- 
lic hierarchy. 

The author claims that ‘‘Beyond East and 
West” is “fonly the story of my spiritual pil- 
grimage”, but some of his physical wanderings 
have been touched upon also. He has succeed- 
ed in going beyond his own Personal Mecca 
to give, in his own active life, a sample of the 
merging of the cultures of the East and the 
West. The flowering of this confluence of cul- 
tural strains, so convincingly demonstrated in 
the life of John Wu, will, we little doubt, 
work towards the good of men. 

The book, consisting of 21 chapters, is di- 
vided into two parts. It deals with the author's 
birth, family, temperament, religious belief, and 
literary tastes. Of John Wu's language, John 
C. Ferguson remarked: ‘“‘you have expressed 
yourself in English in sentences which will 
prove immortal”. Unlike many other Chinese 
scholars who have difficulty developing their 
ability to express themselves in Chinese and 
English with equal facility, John Wu has mas- 
tered not only both medii, but possesses, for 


50 


extra measure, more than a brushing acquain- 
tance with some other European languages, both 
dead and living. He is, therefore, in a positionto 
convey exactly and “‘movingly Chinese thoughts 
to the western reader and vice versa. He 
commands further a profound knowledge of the 
Chinese classics. He said only things worth | 
saying and he said it well, One can hardly ~ 
overlook the many poetic passages im.this book, 
especially the numerous lines quoted from 


translations of ancient Chinese poetry. This is 
a work of rare craftsmanship, comparable to : 
‘the best of Prefessors Giles and Fletcher. The a 


resonance of some passages takes on the mar- 
tial air of a spirited march, while the rhyth- 
mic lilt of other passages is not unlike that of — 
a minuet. John Wu's “dearest dream” is ‘‘the — 
internationality of poems and poets, binding 
the lands of the earth closer than all treaties — 
and diplomacy”. 2 
As a jurist and a judge, John Wu always i 
stands for justice. In the Garcia case in the 
Shanghai Provisional Court, Judge Wu com- ~ 
mented upon certain remarks of Dr. Fischer, | 
the advocate, by saying: ‘law is the only idol 
of this Court, not the rendition or abolition 
of extraterritoriality. I would rather do justice 
and, by so doing, constitute an obstacle to the 
rendition or abolition of extraterritoriality than 
perpetrate a miscarriage of justice which might 
expedite or favour the abolition of extraterri- 
toriality”, The spirits of Messrs. Chi Tung- 
chun (4))4y) and Shen Chia-pen (WRA 
and Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes would 
be pleasingly amused by the dictum of their 
apt pupil. Dean Roscoe Pound would have nod- 
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2 E ded with approval. 


The larger part of the book follows in spirit 


; the pattern of John Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Pro- 
_ gress. John Wu's graduation from Methodism 
- to the true Faith is graphically described. How 
_he progressed from “the primrose path of dal- 


liance” to *‘the steep and thorny way to heaven” 
is told with conviction and piety. This story, 
which partakes something of the flavour of a 
confessional, should serve the Church to even 
better purpose than the metaphoric speech in 


the Pilgrim's Progress did to the Protestants. 


As Mencius said: ‘The errors of the superior 
man of old were like eclipses of the sun and 
the moon, which all the people witnessed. And 
when they had reformed, all the people looked 
up to them with increased admiration”. John 
Wu’s conversion. to Catholicism in 1937 was 
in the nature of a reformation such as mention- 
ed by Mencius. In China, John Wu sees ‘fa 
country to save, a people to enlighten, a race 


to uplift and a civilization to modernize”. He 
sees every soul as an object of propagation of 
the faith so that everybody may set his heart 
upon God. : 

John Wu is Catholic, but not parochial. It 
was God's will that parts of the teachings of 
Confucius, Lao Tzu and Buddha should be 
turned into instruments to open John Wu's 
eyes to the Light of the World. All three re- 
ligions of China served as guides, bringing 
him to Christ. He finds in his own mind and 
heart the meeting ground of eastern and west- 
ern religions which renders his faith beyond 
East and West. His thought was free before 
and his thinking is right afterwards. In ‘the 
language of the motto of Upsala University, 
“free thinking is great but right thinking is 
greater’ (Tanka fritt ar stort, mem tanka ratt 
ar storre). 
Ting Shao 


c . Bitter Experience 


Wang Jung (4%), at the ago of seven, was one day strolling 
with his playmates, when he saw by the roadside a p!um-tree with 
some of its bsanches broken under the burden of too many plums. 
The children at once flocked thither to lay their hands on them. 
Wang alone did not stir. Being asked the reason for his inactivity, 
he replied, ‘“‘A tree growing by the roadside and blessed with such 
an abundance of fruits argues the plums bitter in taste.’ It was 


so, when tried. 
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The Tragedy of the Chinese Revolution 
By Harold R. Isaacs. Revised Edition, 1951, 
Stanford University Press, US$5.00 


mn the past decades many books have been 
i written on China by foreign correspondents 
and writers who attempted to give their readers 
an accurate picture of the exact situation in this 
country. While some of these books did give a 
fair picture of the condition in China, many 
of them were somewhat misleading. Readers of 
works of the latter category openly confessed 
on different occasions that they’ were the more 
confused about the Chinese situation after they 
had read those books. One does not need to 
look far for the reason for such an unfortunate 
situation. One often hears that well known 
authors have been arriving in China at one 
time or another to ‘“‘collect materials for writ- 
ing a book on China”. They are here for one 
or two months and then return to their coun- 
trics with a load of ‘‘materials’’. After a few 
months out come their books on China! 

We can hardly expect the readers to under- 
stand what those books are talking about when 
the authors themselves do not understand what 
they are writing about. The favorite Chinese 
subject for foreign authors to write on is the 
Chinese Communists. Many paint the Chinese 
Communists as “agrarian reformers” and that 
they represent the interest of Chinese peasants. 
So real did they paint their picture that even 
the United States Government was led to believe 
that those Soviet hirelings are actual “agrarian 
reformers” until it is too late to avoid the 
tragic consequences of such a misconception. 

Mr. Harold R. Isaacs is one of the very few 
American writers who has obtained an accurate 
understanding of the situation in China as is 
evidenced by his recent book ‘“‘The Tragedy of 
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the Chinese” Revolution”. Before entering into 
the discussion of Communist activities in China 
during the last three decades, the author devot- 
ed several chapters to make detailed pre- 
sentation of the historical background of the 
Chinese political situation. He attributed China’s 
present plight first to foreign exploitation, 
then to the general dissatisfaction among 
the rural population and finally to the intrigues 
and instigations directed from the Kremlin. In 
the words of the author in the preface of the 
book, Communist parties in all countries, the 
Communist Party in China included, have been 
‘*Russified” by the policy-makers in Moscow 
and have been turned into blind tools of Soviet 
foreign policy. 

Ever since the Chinese Communist Party was 
first organized under the direction of Moscow, 
it made it its main objective to seize political 
power in China through the manipulation of 
mass movements and through the exploitation 
of the peasant and labour classes. As a measure 
to achieve their goal they had tried to over- 
throw the Kuomintang of many occasions 


through treachery or by force. During the years — a 


between 1925 and 1927, so many Communist 


elements infiltrated into the ranks of the « ™ 


Kuomintang that many important positions in 
the National Government were occupied by 
Communists. At one time it looked as if the 
Kuomintang would be superseded by the Com- 
munists. This was particularly true when the 
Northern Expeditionary Forces arrived in Shang- 
hai and Nanking and when Shanghai was 
actually seized by Communist-led labour unions. 
Had it not been for the prompt and resolute 
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action taken by General Chiang Kai-shek in 
suppressing the Communist intrigues in that 
year, the latter could have easily seized power 
from the Kuomintang two decades ago. 

In his book Mr. Harold Isaacs described in 
detail the circumstance leading up to the formal 
break between the Chinese Communist Party 
and the Kuomintang and he related how the 
Communist tactics were directed from Moscow. 
The author also managed to obtain a direct 
statement from Maring, the first Comintern 
delegate in China in 1922, to the effect that 
it was Maring who suggested that the Commu- 
nists should enter the Kuomintang and ‘use 
its loose organizational structure as a means 
for deveioping the Communist propaganda and 
contacts among the masses”. He also stated 
that the Communists joined the Kuomintang 
as individuals in the hope of winning over to 
their influence the workers who had already 
been affiliated with the Kuomintang. In such 
tactics the Communists were nearly successful 
until General Chiang Kai-shek and other 
Kuomintang leaders realized that their faith 
was being betrayed by the Moscow-led Com- 
munists. 

After the Chinese Communists failed in their 
intrigues to bring about the downfall of the 
Kuomintang from within, the author went.on to 
say, they got orders from Moscow to resort to 
insurrection. Mr. Isaacs devoted a full chapter 
of his book to narrate how the ‘*Canton insur- 
rection” in. 1927 was directed by Comintern 
delegate Heinz Neumann who went down 
specially to take charge of the uprising and 
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how the “Autumn Harvest Insurrection” was / 
carried out under the direction of the Comin- 
tern. 

Throughout the book the author managed to 
tell his readers that from the very beginning 
the Communists in China were puppets of 
Moscow and they acted blindly to the orders 
of Stalin & Co. In their lust for power, the 
Chinese Communists have made themselves 
tools of Moscow. It’s a real tragedy not only 
for the Chinese people but also for the world 
when the free peoples failed to grasp in time 
the real significance of the Communist domin- 
ation of China and its impact on future world 
relations. 

The book is full of documentary data cover- 
ing the period between 1925 and 1927 and it 
described how Trotsky and Stalin struggled for 
power during those years. The book is not only 
interesting reading material for those who are 
interested in Soviet intrigues in the Far East; 
it may also serve as an exhaustive reference 
book for students of Chinese contemporary 
history. 

Many of the documents listed in the book 
come from Communist sources and, in certain 
cases, only the Communist side of the picture 
is given. This accounts for the critical tune of 
the author at several places in the book. Never- 
theless, the fact remains that **The Tragedy of 
the Chinese Revolution” in a rather faithful 
narration of the activities of the Chinese Com- 
munist Party in its early days. 

Ching-an Pao 


President Chiang Kai-Shek's 


New Year Message 


i ellow Countrymen: 


Today is the 4lst New Year's Day of the 
Republic of China. As a result of the aggres 
sion of international Communism, the China 
mainland has become a satellite of the Soviet 
imperialists and the people have become the 
slaves of the Communists. Remembering the 
difficulties which Dr. Sun Yat-sen encountered 
in establishing the Republic of China, we re- 
gret that we have not been able to put into 
early practice his teachings on national recon- 
struction. 

During the last year, the Chinese Communists 
carried out six big movements on the mainland, 
Under the ‘Resist America and Aid Korea” 
movement they have compelled more than 3, 
000,000 of our compatriots to go to war in 
Korea. Of these almost 1,500,000 have become 
casualties. Under the ‘‘Land Reform” move- 
ment, 230,000,000 peaceful compatriots of ours 
have heen compelled to participate in what the 
Communists called ‘‘struggle,” which means an- 
tagonizing and killing one another and Ictting all 
harvested crops fall into the hands of the Com- 
munists. In the ‘‘Suppression of Anti-revolu- 
tion” movement, 15,000,000 innocent people 
have been massacred by the Communists. In 
the “‘Contribution of Airplane and Artillery’’ 
movement, they have levied on the _ people 
4,590,000,000,000 jenminpiao, in addition to 
their onerous summer and autumn levies. 
Then, through the ‘‘Cultural Purge’’ movement, 
they have attempted to extinguish national con- 
sciousness and democratic ideas among the in- 
tellectuals. By the “‘New Marriage Law,” thou- 
sands of families have been dissolved, resulting 
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in an immoral and bestial society. 

These six movements all aim at massacre. 
They may be called six massacre movements. 
They constitute an unprecedented catastrophe 
brought upon the Chinese by the running dogs — 
of Soviet imperialism, Mao Tze-tung and Chu 
Teh, in carrying out the premeditated policy 
of Soviet Their objective, under the 
direction of Soviet Russia, is to use China and 
the Chinese people as sacrifices for their world 
revolution and to make the Chinese nation 
irredeemably lost to the world. At _ this 


Russia. 


juncture, our armed forces and people should, a 
under the leadership of the National Govern- Se 


ment, unite themselves and rise up to rescue our’ 
compatriots on the mainland. There is no time 


for fear and _ hesitation. 


Marked improvements have been shown during =~ 


the past year in Taiwan in the fields of poli- 
tical democratization and economic reconstruc- 
tion. Such improvements are in striking con- 
trast to the reign of terror, massacre, oppres- 
sion, serfdom and exploitation on the main- 
land under the reds. In the political field, 


Taiwan has witnessed the completion of elec. 


tion of municipal and Asien councilors and city 
mayors and Asien magistrates. A provisional 
provincial council was also inaugurated at. the 
end of the year. In the economic field, aside 
from the enforcement of the land rent reduction 


program, public land is being sold to the far- 
mers while a policy of limiting the land hold- 
ings is being considered by the Government. We 
have also seen achievements in improving the ~ 
living conditions of the fishermen and workers 
in the salt industry and in the enforcement 
of the labor insurance program. 
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In the military field, the increasing combat 
effectiveness, the heightening morale and the 
strict discipline of the armed forces, coupled 
with the brilliant records of army labor con- 
struction projects and the overcome-difficuty 
movement, are all epitomes of the irresistible 
growth of a new national revolutionary spirit 
of the Chinese Republic. Nevertheless,our pro- 
gress still falls short of our expectations, and 
we can never be self-complacent. 

Inf@the coming year, we must carry out with 
utmost-efforts a general mobilization against 
Communism. We must make Taiwan a model 
of political administration in accordance with 
the Three People’s Principles and a bastion 
for the rejuvenation of our country. With anti- 
Communism as the central theme, we shall in 
the coming year lay special emphasis on an 
economic reconstruction program and in a 
social, cultural and political reform*movement, 
for our aim is to mobilize all our economic, 
social, cultural and political resources as well 
as to carry out reforms in these fields. 

For economic reconstruction, our slogan is 
‘Cooperation through mutual assistance; Com- 
petition for higher production.” We have to 
carry on a long war with limited resources. 
Therefore, we have to increase production and 
at the same time adopt strictly a wartime pro- 
gram of austerity and unremitting industry. 

For social reform, our slogan is ‘*Promote 
cordial relationship among our brethren and 
relatives and diligent service.”"The anti-Com- 
munist war is a national war. Brotherly love, 
firm sense of duty and service to the country 
and the public are the sources of power to win 
victory and conquer the enemy. 

For cultural reform, our slogan is ‘*Know 
propriety and righteousness; Wipe clean the 
stigma of shame; Recover our lost territory.” 
We must develop our revolutionary _ spirit 
and improve scientific technology so as to 
muster the support of the entire people and to 
nurture the new vitality of the youth for the 
winning of thé anti-aggression war. 


For political refrom, our slogan is ‘*Overcome 
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difficulties and be practical; Rely on ourselves 
for survival.” Every difficulty must be over- 
come by ourselves. Everything must be done 
practically. 

To sum up, the four reforms listed above 
fepresent the anti-Communist anti-Russian 
General Mobilization Movement. We must put 
them into practice one by one. Meanwhile, the 
power of social control and mutual assistance 
should be employed to convert even the lazy 
to be diligent and the weak to b= strong, thus 
strengthening general mobilization. 

In reconstructing Taiwan, we must build it 
up as a base for counter-offensive for the re- 
covery of our lost territory, and as an anti- 
Communist fortress in the Far East. In other 
words, the reconstruction of Taiwan is for the 
nation, for Asia and for the entire world, In 
space such reconstruction is not lim‘ted to this 
island alone. In time, it is not limited to the 
present moment. All of us must realize its 
great objectives and far-reaching significance. 
Only then may we be able to overcome all 
difficulties and obstacles. . 

This is the determination of our people and 
armed forces who will strive with all their 
efforts towards that direction. No matter what 
the strategies of our allies and enemies may 
be and no matter how the world looks upon 
and expects from us, our determination and 
efforts will be linked with the entire anti- 
Communist| front. This basic policy will be 
carried through and cannot be changed. We are 
all aware that justice is contrary to brute 
force, and they cannot exist side by side. As 
we stand on the side of justice, it is our con- 
viction that those who remain hesitating between 
justice and brute force, adopting a compromis- 
ing and wait-and-see attitude, will find that 
temporary peace will not pay and that it is 
but an illusion. An enemy is after all an 
enemy. All. the freedom-loving democratic 
nations will eventually be compelled to aban- 
don any attempt to seek temporary peace and 
will take a common anti-totalitarian and anti- 
aggression stand. Today we must be farsighted, 
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grasp the situation, consolidate our own posi- 


tion, endure all difficulties, and assume the 
responsibility as vanguards of the anti-Com- 
munist force in the Far East. The sgnificance 
of our efforts in building up Taiwan as a 
base for future counter-offensive and as a 
fortress in the world-wide anti-Communist 
struggle will be recognized by our friends 
both at home and abroad. No force can 
shatter our determination and no enemy can 
defeat us if we strive hard and struggle to the 
last. 

The brute force of 
nism, as directed by the Russian imperialists, 
is driving into the democratic countries under 
a well-p!anned program and with brand new 
purpose is to destroy the free 


international Commu- 


methods. Fts 
and independent democratic ‘system, and _ its 
aggression knows no bound and* is uncompro- 
mising. International Communism never keeps 
any promise, and never observes any moral or 
treaty obligations. Facing such a _ dreadful 
enemy, the d-mocracies have no other choice 
but uniting themselves to resist and destroy it. 
Therefore, it is our policy to cooperate with 
any nation whose basic stand is anti-Commu- 


nist. All anti-Communist organizations as well 
as individuals in China must forget their past 
grievances and clarify all misunderstandings 
and fight together under the leadership of the 
National Government for national salvation 
and deliverance of the people from Communist 
tyranny. 

Finally I wish to point out emphatically 
that from this day on, our people and armed 
forces must exert their utmost efforts to enforce 
all programs for general mobilization with the 
sole purpose of building up Taiwan as a model 
province and as a strong anti-Communist base. 
It is our firm belief that the aggressive policy 
of Russian imperialists will eventually fail, the 


threat of Communism towards world security a 


and peace will be removed, the puppet Mao 
Tze-tung regime will meet its doom, and the 
Chines¢ mainland will be recovered. There is 
no doubt but that final victory will belong to 
us who fight on the side of righteousness. On 
this New Year's Day, let us shout: 

Long live the Republic of China! 

Long live the Three People’s Principles! 


Long live victory over Communism! 
Long live the National Revolution! 











President Chiang's Message 





to Overseas Chinese 


i ellow Countrymen Overseas: 
Today is the 4lst New Year's Day of the Re- 


public of China. It used to be that, after a 
year's hard work, you either came back to the 
homeland to visit your relatives and friends or 
celebrated this gala occasion abroad. But today 
your homeland is being subjected to the oppres- 
sion of Mao Tze-tung, Chu Teh and their 
cohorts; your ancestral homes liquidated; and 
your parents, wives and children cither kid- 
napped or subjected to extortions. While abroad, 
yon are thinking of your homes all the time. 

In the. past, when New Year came round, 
you usually remitted money home for the sup- 
port of your family. But today, with deep com- 
punction and grief, you are severed from your 
family members and you dare not entertain any 
hope of meeting them again, because you can 
no longer tolerate being further extorted by the 
Communists. 

For the fall of the Chinese mainland to the 
Communists and the sufferings of our compa- 


triots, I feel I have to blame myself. At this . 


turn of the year, I would like to consult with 


‘you as to how to erase our national humi- 


liation, recover the lost territory, and to re- 
construct the ancestral homes of our overseas 
brethren, so as to bring our anti-Communist 
and anti-Russia mission to fruition. 

What I wish to tell you today is this: the 
extortions and kidnapping which Mao Tze-tung, 
Chu Teh and their followers have imposed upon 
your relatives and friends, their shameless and 
cruel acts in the name of land reform and the so- 
called ‘‘donations by the people” have liquidat- 
ed all the possessions of the people and left 
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the latter with nothing they could call their 
own. Therefore, they can do nothing but be 
slaves of the Chinese Communists. With four 
hundred million of our compatriots on the main- 
land reduced to the status of slaves, mainland 
China has become a part of Soviet Russia and 
has been integrated into the Soviet system of 
national defense and economic planning. Fel- 
low countrymen What has come to pass is 
no mere accident. It is another deliberate step 
in Russia’s new colonial plan to. exploit and 
dominate the Chinese mainland. 

Aware of the fact that the overseas Chinese, 
as pioneers of the Chinese Revolution, will 
never let their native land fall, Russia at the 
end of last year pointed her bloody dagger te- 
wards them. For Mao Tze-tung and Chu Teh 
have clearly realized that to destroy the career 
and livelihood of the overseas Chinese is to un- 
dermine the moving force of our national revo- 
lution. Only after they have forcibly prodded 
all overseas Chinese to the road of bankruptcy 
and: doom, can these traitors report safely to 
their Soviet masters that they have accomplish- 
ed the assigned mission of turning the China 
mainland into a Russian colony.” 

Fellow Countrymen Overseas: Your personal 
glory or disgrace and your personal success 
or failure are tied together with the safety or 
insecurity of your mother country, The fate of 
Free China is the key to the fate of Asia. Its 
survival or demise will determine whether 
mankind is going to have happiness or to face 
disaster. If every one of us is determined to 


sacrifice for the anti-Communist cause, we 


shall be able to rescue our compatriots on the 
mainland and accomplish our mission of na- 
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tional salvation. The only way to wake up the 
world to meet the present crisig is first to 
unite ourselves in the struggle. Final victory 
is to be attained only after we have united and 
after the whole world is alive to the danger 
posed by Communism. 

The most important task today is to unite 
and show our devotion to the cause. The war 
against Communism is not merely a war be- 
tween the forces in Taiwan and the mainland. 
It is a national war against Russian aggression 
on our territory and against. exploitation of our 
countrymen. We must have love for our com- 
patriots, a love that springs from our loyalty 
to the nation. We must also have a strong sense 
of responsibility towards our country. We have 
to realize that whatever the situation may be, 
it is the people of China who will determine 
whether Taiwan will be safeguarded and the 
mainland recovered. 

Therefore, every citizen should stand up 

against Communism and Sovietism. It is only 
thus that the great task of national salvation 
and reconstruction may achieve final success. 
#Thousands of our brethren on the mainland 
have been liquidated by the Communist traitors. 
And our overseas brethren have watched their 
relatives being kidnapped and massacred. Such 
tragic, inhuman actions are sure to arouse all 
just and peace-loving peoples of the world, as 
a result of which they may become more alert 
to the ruthless, tyrannic new colonialism of the 
Soviet Empire. Meanwhile, all anti-Communist 
forces and patriotic elements inside and out- 
side China, irrespective of political beliefs, 
must unite together and fight for the recovery 
of our lost territory and the salvation of our 
compatriots. 

Fellow Countrymen Overseas: ‘Taiwan today 
is a base for the anti-Communist and anti- 
Russia struggle and a lighthouse showing the 
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way to the resurrection of the Chinese nation, 
The stability and progress we make in Tai- : 


wan will spell the doom of such as Mao Tze | 
tung and Chu Teh. Therefore they are doing, | 


whatever they can to undermine the reputation © 
of Free China and to destroy Taiwan as a bate | 


for Chinese resurrection. To counteract the © 


Communist intrigue, we, both the military and — 
the civilian population here, dare not relax our © 
effort or be complacent even for a moment. © 
We know we must exert our utmost in mobi- © 


lizing the people and building up Taiwan as 4 . 
a model province, as envisaged by Dr. Sun © 


Yat-sen, so as to lay the foundation for the © 
recovery of the lost mainland. " 


I hope our fellow countrymen overseas on ~ E 
this Happy New Year Day, will temporarily §— 


ae 


brush aside their sad feelings about their loved — 


ones living under the Communist rule, and @ 
encourage each other in the great task of sav-° & 


ing their country and their families. I hope they 


will not respond to the extortion of traitors Mao 3 


Tze-tung and Chu Teh, but will fight the tyran- 
nic force of the Communist rebels as one man. [ 
feel sure that they will brace themselves for the 
work of reconstruction of Taiwan so that this base 
for the anti-Communist and anti-Russia strug- 
gle may be further consolidated, and the date 


for successful national salvation and reconstruc- § 


tion, advanced. Thus, not only will encourage- ~ 
ment be given to the military and civilian 
population of Free China, but our suffering 
elders will be comforted in the native land of © 
the overseas Chinese. 
Now let us shout: 
Long live the Republic of China! 4 


Long live San Min Chu I! 4 3 


Long live the Victory of the Anti-Commu- ~ 
nist and Anti-Russia stuggle and the Success of ~ 
the National Revolution! 
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the Jan. 1 President Chiang called for all-out Communist regime in China and hopes to con- 

and mobilization in his New Year message. clude a bilateral peace treaty with the Chinese 

our Jan. 4 Cardinal Francis Spellman, Archbishop National Government in Taiwan. 

nt. of New York, arrived at Taipei. Jan “16 Negotiations for a trade treaty between 

obi- The MSA annouced authorization for 6 Far Free China and Japan opened at Taipei. The 

as Eastern countries to spend $9,429,000 for the amount of trade exchanges between the two 

sun purchase of industrial commodities. Of this countries was expected to be increased from 

the amount, $2,280,000 were authorized for Free $50,000,000 to $70,000,000. 

China. China and Japan signed at Taipei a US$2, 
og Jan. 6 The National Defense Ministry anno- 500,000 contract for the sale of 150,000 tons 
‘ily unced 629 Chinese Communist underground ag- of Taiwan sugar to Japan. 
ved ents and workers in Taiwan had surrendered Jan. 18 Paul Ginsburg, national commander 
ind to the government during the leniency period of the Jewish Legion of Veterans, arrived at 
av- last year. Taipei for a five-day stay in Free China. 
ley Jan. 7 Premier Yoshida of Japan indicated Jan. 20 In his annual budget message. to 
[ao that Japan would not enter into diplomatic Congress, Truman urged Asia countries—For- 
ss relations with Mao’s regime. mosa, Philippines, Indo-China, Indonesia and 
“I Jan. 9 President Truman called for an increase Thailand, be given their share of the $10,500, 
he in US military and economic aid to Asia to 000,000 program he proposed for international 
is resist Communism. security. 

g- Jan. 10 The National Defense Ministry charg- Jan. 22 Adm. Charles M. Cooke, the retired 

ite ed that the Communists have unconditionally Pacific Fleet Commander, declared that the 

IC put all wolfram mines in China at the disposal free world should decide how and when to use 

= of the Russians. the strong Nationalist armed forces based on 

* Jan. 1] Members of the Control Yuan passed Formosa. 

ng a resolution impeaching Vice Pressident Li Jan. 23 The MSA announced authorization of 

of Tsung-jen for violation of the Jaws of the $110,000 in economic aid to Free China. 
nation and dereliction of duty. Dr. T. F. Tsiang warned the Asiatic members 

The Chiefs of Staff of Britain, France and of UN that Sovietization of the mainland of 

the US with observers from Canada, Australia China has already been completed and Peiping 
and New Zealand opened their top secret con- is now prepared to expand beyond China’s 

™ ference to consider what might be done to save southern and southwestern borders. 

of Asia from Communist aggression. Jan. 24 Vice Admiral Harold M. Martin, Com- 


Jan. 14 The MSA China Mission annbunced 
that the cumulative total of US aid commodities 
shipped to Taiwan by the MSA in the calender 
year 1951 amounts to approximately US$56, 
600,000. 

Jan. 15 Shigeru Yoshida assured the US gov- 


ernment that Japan will not recognize the 
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mander of the Seventh Fleet in charge of the 
defense of Taiwan, arrived at Taipei for talks 
with Chinese and American military authorities 
in Taiwan. ee 

Dr. T. F. Tsiang pointed out in his speech 
reopening China's case against Russia in the first 
committee today that without the Yalta Agree- 





ment, the Chinese mainland would not have 


come under Communist control. 
Jan. 25 The MSA authorized 5 Far Eastern 
countries today to purchase $2,902,000 worth of 
recovery goods. The largest authorization was 
for Taiwan—$1,612,000 for aviation gasoline. 
The provincial Financial Department announ- 
ced today the government treasury received 
TW$710,510,658 in taxes and other revenues 
throughout 1951, three times over that of 1950. 
The UN Political Committee by a vote of 
24 to 9 found Russia guilty of breaking the 
1945 Sino- Soviet Treaty. 
Jan. 30 The National Government honored 
Adm. Charles M. Cooke with the order of Pao 
Ting, Grand Cordon to show Free China’s ap- 
preciation of his services. 
Feb. 1 Adm. and Mrs. Cooke left 
the US. 
Premier Chen Cheng today outlined the gov- 


Taipei for 


ernment's allout mobilization program. 

Feb. 3 Major Gen. William C. Chase, Chief 
of MAAG in Taiwan, left Taipei for Washington. 
Feb: 5 The Japanese Government appointed 
former Finance Minister Isao Kawada as pleni- 
potentiary with ambassadorial rank to negotiate 
with the Chinese government a bilateral peace 
treaty to end the state of war between the two 
countries. 

The Chinese government formally announced 
its agreement to the Japanese government's 
appointment of Isao Kawada as Chief Japanese 
peace delegate to Taipei. 

The Chinese government announced a Sino- 
American Agreement in which China promised 
to make the best use of American military and 
economic aid for her own defense and the de- 
fense of the free world. The Agreement. reached 
in early January, was in the form of an ex- 
change of notes between Foreign Minister George 
Yeh and US Minister Kar] L. Rankin. 

President Truman appointed William H. Fip- 
pin to be member of the JCRR in China, He 
was currently assigned as Assistant Economic 
Commissioner of the JCRR at Taipei, Taiwan. 

Ambassador Isao Kawada, Japanese Peace 


60 


envoy to Taipei, called for ‘compromising 
spirit and mutual understanding” in the coming 


negotiations between China and Japan to end — 


the state of war. 


Feb. 


to the impending peace talks arrived at Taipei, 4 
12 State Department rebuffed a British @ 
® Fel 


suggestion that a UN mission should investigate 4 


the activities of Chinese Nationalist guerillas @ th: 


Feb. 


operating in Burma. 


The Japanese government at a cabinet meeting | 


approved a five-member staff to flank Chief 


9 Shiroshichi Kimura, chief of the Japa- — 
nese government's overseas agency and a delegate 
_ tic 
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Japanese Delegate Isao Kawada at the coming — 


peace talks at Taipei. 
Feb. 13 The National Government appointed 


a six-mian delegation to attend the second © 


session of the International Labor Organization's 
Advisory Committee on salaried employees and 


professional workers opening in Geneva Feb. @ 


% 


18. Minister Tuen Mou-lan, Chinese Charge — 


@affaires in Paris, will head the delegation. 


The National.Government announced China 
will henceforth waive her rights and privilegés 
accorded her by West Germany under the agree- 
ment on preferential treatment in the West 
German occupation zone. 


Feb. 15 The MSA allocated Taiwan $225,000 


for purchase of American, Philippine and Japa- 
nese iron and ‘steel manufactures. _ 

President Chiang appointed Foreign Minister 
George Yeh Chinese plenipotentiary and Hu 
Ching-yu, Political Vice Minister, as first 
alternate, to negotiate and sign a peace treaty 
between China and Japan. 


Ambassador Isao Kawada, Japanese peace i 


delegate to Taipei, revealed that the draft treaty | 


prepared by the Chinese government would be 4 


used as the basis for discussion during the ‘7 F 


comigg peace talks at Taipei. 


Isao Kawada, Chief Japanese peace negotiator — 


arrived at Taipei early this morning. 


Feb. 18 Isao Kawada, the Japanese plenipo- | k 
tentiary, called on Foreign Minister George @ 


Yeh this morning. 


Feb. 19 Premier Yoshida reiterated in the 
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Japanese Diet that the Japanese government 


does not recognize the National Government's 
sovereignty over all of China. 

Feb. 20 The historic Sino-Japanese Peace Con- 
ference opened at 11 a. m. today. 

The Chinese Government Radio Administra- 

tion announced the inauguration of Taipei- 
Tokyo radio photo service. 
Feb. 22 The MSA China Mission announced 
that W. John Kenney has been nominated by 
President. Truman to replace Richard M. Bissel 
as deputy director of the agency. 

Foreign Minister George Yeh declared the 


National Govérnment is the legal and recognized 


government for all China and is maintaining 
and will maintain its soverignty over the main- 
land. 

Feb. 24 The Chinese govenment requested the 
Mexican government to prevent the escape of 
Air Gen. Mow Pong-tsu if Mow is in. the 
domain of the Central American republic. 

The Taiwan Provincial Government announc- 
ed the establishment of the Provincial Board 
of Supply on March 1. Chang Jen-tao,. con- 
currently reconstruction deputy Commissioner, 
was appointed chief of the bureau which replaces 
the former Commodity Supply Board. 

Top Chinese and Japanese peace negotiators 
met for the second time in informal meetings. 

Russia suffered a major defeat in UN Sixth 
Assembly's adjournment as the Trusteeship 
Council refused to consider a Soviet proposal 
to unseat Free China and admit Peiping. 


March 1952 


The Executive Yuan annouuced daylight sav- . 


ing time in Free China beginning March 1. 
Foreign Minister George Yeh declared that 
the National Government is prepared to receive 
in Taiwan all Chinese Communist prisoners of 
war in Korea who volunteer to come to this 
island to ‘participate in the. work of anti -Com- 
munism”’ 
Feb. 28 British government representatives in 
Taipei conclude an-agreerrent with the Chinese 
National Government for the purchase of 150, 
000 tons Formosan sugar. 
Feb. 29 American Admiral Lynde McCormick. 
Commander -in-Chief of Allied forces in the 
Atlantic, said his command had extended ‘to 
the North Pole” and predicted ships would 
operate north of Russia’s Artic coast. 

MSA announced authorization of $3,381,000 
in economic aid to Taiwan for purchase of 
industrial equipment. 

Japanese delegate Shiroshichi Kimura called 
on first Chinese alternate Hu Ching-yu twice 
in attempts to fix up an agenda and rules of 
procedure for the next session of the Sino- 
Japanese Peace Conference. 

A provisional agreement on air transportation 
was concluded between the Government of the 
Republic of China and the Government of the 
Republic of Korea. 

American authorities declared armed action 
by Mao’s regime to make good its new threat 
to “liberate” Taiwan would be met by the US 
Seventh Fleet and Chinese Nationalist forces. 
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TAIWAN NAVIGATION CO., LTD. 
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No. | Hwai-Ning Street, Taipeh, Taiwan. 
Tel. 2543, 2544, 2545, 


SCHEDULED SAILINGS OF REGULAR AND IRREGULAR LINES 


Lines of service Name of vessels Home port and destination Time per trip Remarks 


Taiwan/Japan;Line “Tai Tung” Keelung Yokohama Semimonthly Outward: On 15th? 
(Regular Service) & 30th, each month 
Homeward: On 7th 
& 23rd, each month, 
Taiwan, Japan Line ‘*Yen Ping” One vessel 
(Irregular Service) “Tai Peh”’ Weekly 
Tai Chung”’ 
‘“*Kao Hsiung” 
“Chang Hua” 
“Hsin Chu” 
‘Ping Tung” 
“Yu Chung”’ 


Taiwan/Hongkong Line ‘*‘Fung Yuen” Keelung Hongkong Every 10 Days 
(Regular Service) 


Taiwan Hongkong Line ‘*An Ping” Kao Hsiung Hongkong Weekly 

(Irregular Service) **Hua Lien” aa 

Taiwan, Bankok Line ‘‘Chia Yi" Taiwan Monthly One vessel will be 

(Irregular Service) Hongkong added for service 

Bankok later on, if the line 
is busy 


Round the Island “Fung Lin” Keelung Kaohsiung 5 Sailings On every Ist, 8th, 
(Regular Service) “Fung Shan” via from each 16th, 23rd, each 
Taitung, Lutar & port month 
Lanyu 


Makuong Kaohsiung 


Line ‘Hung Chun” Kaohsiung Makuong Weekly 
(Regular Service) 


Round the Island “Kang Shan” 
(Temporary Service) | **I Lan” 





